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Preface 


GENERAL observation and experience indicates that leaders may be 
classified into two general types: first, leaders in the direct or face-to- 
face types of situations; and, second, leaders of the indirect type who 
deal with their followers thru other individuals, thru the printed page, 
or thru creative productions in art, painting, music, and sculpture. The 
literature reviewed for this study and the discussions in general deal 
with leaders in the face-to-face types of situations. 

In the report of the present study the writers have endeavored to 
present a general picture of leadership in the face-to-face types of situa- 
tions. Chapter I indicates the wide variety of definitions of leadership 
which have been proposed and also presents something of an historical 
background for a study of leadership by describing the nature of the 
studies in genius and eminence which have been made. Apparently 
these studies of genius led to the studies in the field of leadership proper. 
In Chapter II the relationship between the different types of leaders and 
the situations in which they function is discussed. Chapter III contains 
a discussion of the general traits of leaders as they have been described 
in statistical studies and theoretical articles on the subject of leadership. 
Chapter IV contains a discussion of a number of techniques of control 
which have been used by leaders in various types of situations. In 
Chapter V the general and more specific theories concerning leadership 
are stated. In Chapter VI an attempt has been made to summarize the 
evidence on the subjects of the training for and the transfer of leader- 
ship ability. Chapter VII contains a brief summary of the report and 
lists a number of suggested problems in the field of leadership which 
invite careful research. 

In the preparation of this report the writers have limited their 
efforts to the resources of the Indiana University Library. The writers 
acknowledge the valuable assistance given them by the members of the 
University Library staff. Special credit is due to Miss Kathleen Dug- 
dale, who is in charge of publications in the Bureau of Codperative 
Research, and to her able assistant, Miss Mary Carroll. 


H.L.S. 
L. M. K. 
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CHAPTER I 
STUDIES IN GENIUS AND EMINENCE 


WHEREVER a number of individuals are interested in the achievement 
of a goal, are seeking the solution of a common problem, or are facing 
a crisis of some kind, almost invariably one member of the group assumes 
the position of a leader with respect to the other members. He may 
come from within the group in question, or he may be brought in from 
outside because of some special ability or knowledge which he possesses. 
The point is that the relationship of leader-followers is established in 
most cases where group activity occurs for any length of time. 

The most vivid examples of the functioning of leadership are found 
in crises such as wars, floods, fires, and panics which violently agitate 
the whole group. However, the small and peaceful groups have their 
leaders as well. The boys’ sandlot baseball club, the civic association, 
the church congregation, the farmers’ organization, and the national 
groups, all have one or more individuals to whom the majority of the 
members look for guidance, inspiration, and protection in times of need. 
This relationship, altho not thoroly understood, exists wherever human 
beings live in groups. 


Explanations of Leadership 


Before considering the early studies of genius and eminence, it will 
be well to get a general idea of the traits and activities involved in 
leadership as they have been set forth by writers on the subject. The 
explanations of leadership which have been offered by writers in the 
field may be grouped under three headings: (a) leadership as myth and 
fiction; (b) leadership as a composite of traits in the individual; and 
(c) leadership as the result of inter-stimulation between the group and 
the leader. 

Leadership as myth and fiction—Lloyd (77)* characterized great 
individual leadership as a “noble fiction” or much more of an abstraction 
than the findable things of space and time. He pointed out, however, 
that even tho leadership is unfindable in space and time, it is not neces- 
sarily unreal. Abraham Lincoln was cited as a case where the true 
evaluation of leadership ability was not appreciated until some time 
after the leader’s death. 

Another writer has claimed that the age of outstanding leaders has 
gone forever. Barnes (3) has argued that all the great leaders lived in 
the past. According to his view, we have no great leaders today who 
may be compared in their respective fields with Horace Mann, Horace 
Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, and others. 

A somewhat different negative idea of leadership was expressed by 
Snedden (108) when he stated the conviction that those individuals who 


*The number in parentheses refers to the reference found listed under that num- 
ber in the bibliography, p. 75. 
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use the term leadership are influenced by primitive and medieval habits 
of thinking which tended to ascribe all sorts of virtues and superior 
traits to their men of unusual ability. According to Snedden, people 
still tend to ascribe omniscience and omnipotence to those individuals 
who hold positions of considerable responsibility. 

Leadership as a composite of traits in the individual—A number of 
writers have emphasized the traits of the leader as the most significant 
aspect of the leadership situation. According to Larson (67) leadership 
is a composite of personality traits, training, and experience. These 
three factors do not contribute equally to the production of different 
types of leaders, neither do they function the same in different types of 
situations. 

Cowley (34) described leadership as a complex of many traits 
fashioned together as a unity. In this report, Cowley argued for the 
specificity of leadership. The traits required in one situation are not 
the same as those required in another. The successful leaders must 
possess the traits which are demanded by the particular situation in 
which they function. 

Bingham (8) has stated that the leader of a group is usually the 
individual who possesses the greatest number of desirable character 
traits or the individual who can make the greatest improvement in these 
traits thru training and experience. 

Nash (93) has said that real leadership implies the ability of an 
individual to change the conduct of other people. In order to change 
their conduct, the leader must raise the “wants” level of his group. The 
conduct of the group, according to Nash, is determined by their “wants.” 

Tead (113) was writing primarily of relationships in the business 
world when he defined leadership as a combination of traits by which 
one individual is able to get others to accomplish a definite task. 

These definitions of leadership emphasize the popular conception 
that leaders are born, not made. Hereditary traits apparently are consid- 
ered more important than training and the influence of the environment. 

Leadership as a result of stimulation from the group.—Certain other 
writers, particularly sociologists, have placed the chief emphasis in 
leadership upon the relationship which exists between the leader and 
the followers. 

Bernard (7) has described leadership as essentially a process of 
focusing the attention and releasing the energies of the followers in a 
desired direction. The leader is stimulated to certain types of activity 
by the desires and needs of the followers, and, in turn, the followers are 
stimulated by the program and activities of the leader. The relation- 
ship between the leader and the led is one of inter-stimulation. 

A somewhat similar point of view has been presented by Bowman 
(15). He suggested that the term leadership is very broad and vague 
and that the safest and wisest approach to a study of the subject is 
from the viewpoint of a relationship between those ahead and those 
behind in the functioning of a group. This conception would seem to 
make leadership among the members of a group a relative relationship 
based upon individual differences in ability and specific training in any 
given situation. 
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The relationship between the leader and the follower group as ex- 
plained by several other writers may be stated briefly as follows: Linde- 
mann (76:168, 222-3, 244-74) defined a leader as an individual whose 
rationalizations, judgments, and feelings are accepted by the group as 
bases of belief and action. Cooley (33) has distinguished a leader from 
a non-leader in terms of a generative relationship which exists between 
a leader and his followers. Apparently this generative element is lack- 
ing in the case of the non-leader. Bogardus (12) has made leadership a 
matter of the vertical social distance between the leader and his fol- 
lowers. Hayes (57) has suggested that leadership is largely a matter 
of creating in the followers the most desirable attitudes. Metcalf (88) 
has defined leadership in the business world as the capacity for growth 
in the individual in response to stimulation from the follower group. 

From the wide variety of statements cited, it appears that leader- 
ship is a broad comprehensive term which has not been satisfactorily 
defined in a single statement. The partial definitions which have been 
stated will prove to be helpful as a basis for the discussions in the 
following chapters. 


Primitive Tribal Chieftains 


A survey of the literature dealing with primitive societies reveals 
the fact that leadership was a basic factor in most of the local groups 
and tribes. The leadership function appears in all parts of the world, 
and on all levels of social development. 

A vivid description of the native tribes in southeast Australia has 
been given by Howitt (64:295-354). While there were exceptions to 
the rule, in general each tribe had a chief who was the oldest man in 
the tribe. In some cases the position of headman was hereditary, and 
in some cases it was not. 

A somewhat different picture of primitive life has been presented 
by Deane (40). He reported that the Fijians were a very conservative 
people showing very little individual initiative. All projects of any con~ 
sequence were carried out by clan labor. The natives worked in groups. 
The clan chieftains demanded submission on the part of the masses. 
Individualism was crushed under an ancient system of communism. The 
influence of the headmen was largely negative with respect to the de- 
velopment of the society in which they lived. 

The activities of the chieftains in a number of tribes in New Guinea 
have been described by Seligmann (102). Each tribe had one chief, 
and in certain cases a second chief was maintained whose business it 
was to lead the men in war. In many villages a considerable amount 
of authority was vested in one old man who represented the head of 
the most prominent family in the village. This old man was not neces- 
sarily related in any way to the generally acknowledged chief of the 
village. 

The characteristics of village organization among the negroes in 
the French Congo has been recorded by Cureau (37). Each village was 
presided over by a chief who was the living symbol of the village. The 
chief gave advice, settled disputes, represented his people in business 
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transactions, etc., but he did not have sufficient police power to force 
his people to do anything against their will. In the more important 
villages, the chief had an assistant who acted as chief in his absence. 

The characteristics of the native chiefs in Borneo before the coming 
of the white men and the establishment of European forms of govern- 
ment have been described by Hose and McDougall (63). The local chief- 
tain exercised authority over the people of his own village only. Fre- 
quently thru marriage, warfare, or unusual accomplishments a chief 
might extend his influence to include several neighboring villages. Sev- 
eral of the local chiefs endeavored to establish peace thruout wide areas, 
but with little success. 

Many other references could be cited which indicate the characteris- 
tics and activities of leaders among ancient or primitive peoples. How- 
ever, these citations are sufficient to show that the studies of primitive 
groups indicate that the people within each local clan or division, as 
well as within the larger groups, looked to a male leader or chief for 
direction and protection. Many of these chieftains were not leaders in 
the real meaning of the term; they were merely hereditary headmen. 
Nevertheless this relationship which existed in primitive tribal life lends 
support to the theory that one of the fundamental characteristics of man 
is to engage in team work under the direction of a leader. This rela- 
tionship appears so universally that many writers have classified the 
tendency toward the leader-follower relation as an instinctive type of 
behavior. For example, Trotter (117) maintains that man’s remarkable 
susceptibility to leadership is due to instinct rather than to reason. On 
the other hand, those writers who belong to the behavioristic school of 
psychology would not agree that leadership activities are instinctive. 
No conclusive evidence is available for making a final statement con- 
cerning this question. 


Early Accounts of Leadership 


After having considered the accounts of evidences of leadership 
“among the primitive peoples in various parts of the world, we turn to the 
early accounts of leadership as presented by Plato and Machiavelli. 

Leaders in Plato’s ideal republic—All systematic attempts to ob- 
jectify the leader and the situation in which he functions and to study 
leadership in any scientific manner have been made in comparatively 
recent years. We might think of Plato’s scheme for the production of 
leaders in his ideal state as an attempt to study this general problem 
of leadership (18:183-297). His ideal republic was to be ruled by 
philosophers who would be subjected to long and rigorous training. The 
preparation of the philosophers who would guide the destinies of the 
ideal state was to consist of formal training interspersed with periods 
of practical experience in the world’s work. The study of philosophy 
proper would not begin until middle life. 

In Book VII of his Republic Plato outlined the life program of the 
philosopher ruler. In the first place only young men and women of 
ability were to be chosen to enter the preliminary stages of the contest. 
They should be brave, noble, and keen of intellect, have good memories, 
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and be temperate, magnanimous, and sound in mind and body. At the 
age of twenty the first elimination test would be held. The tests consisted 
of labors, lessons, and dangers. Those who passed the tests were to 
begin the systematic study of the sciences, the elements cf which they 
had learned as children. After ten years of study another test was 
held and the survivors were introduced to the study of dialectics. This 
period of study was to last for five years. Then at the age of thirty- 
five these men were to go back into the working world and secure prac- 
tical experience and meet temptations for fifteen years. This period 
naturally eliminated some individuals. At the age of fifty those who 
had survived would enter upon the consummatory period of their lives. 
Philosophy would be their chief pursuit but they would be expected 
to give a certain amount of their time and energy to politics and the 
practical administration of the state. Apparently Plato made elaborate 
provision for the training of those men and women who were to assume 
positions of leadership in his state, but he gave little consideration to 
the training of the follower masses. He had no plan for guaranteeing 
that the masses would accept and follow the leaders after those leaders 
were trained. 

Machiavelli's ideal prince——Another man who seems to have given 
political leadership some consideration was Niccolo Machiavelli, who was 
chancellor in the Republic of Florence from 1494 to 1512. While in this 
office he had many contacts with prominent men in Europe. In his book 
entitled The Prince (83) Machiavelli set forth the characteristics of 
the ideal ruler. In general his description fits the stern military type 
combined with the shrewd political type. It is possible that he stated 
honestly the convictions which he formed as a result of his experiences 
in the chancellor’s office. On the other hand, his description of the 
ideal prince may have been purely theoretical. 

He began his enumeration of the characteristics of a prince by 
saying that such an individual should have no aim or thought in life 
except to study war and its rules and discipline. A prince should acquire 
the reputation of being liberal and he need not hesitate to engage in 
mean practices in order to win that reputation. Machiavelli stated that 
the great things in his day were done by men who were considered 
mean. The prince should be considered clement and not cruel. How- 
ever, a prince should inspire fear in such a way that he would avoid 
hatred even tho he did not win the love of his followers. The prince 
should surround himself with capable men, for he will be known by 
the company he keeps. He should seek advice when he chooses but 
never give his associates the privilege of offering advice except when 
he asks them. In other words, according to Machiavelli, the ideal prince 
is a crafty, shrewd, cruel dictator who gives the outward appearance 
of possessing a number of good qualities but who in reality feigns these 
qualities merely to gain a reputation which would be favorably accepted 
by his followers. 

The early accounts of leadership describe leaders who embodied the 
ideals of the age in which they lived. The ethics set forth were not 
exaggerated for that period. The characteristics of the military leaders 
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were scarcely more harsh and inhuman than the traits which we see 
exemplified in modern military leaders. 


Modern Studies in Genius 


A number of men made significant studies of genius about the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. These writers have not differentiated 
between genius and leadership. Certain types of genius which they 
discussed certainly represent leadership in the face-to-face types of 
situations. Therefore we need to review these studies in genius in this 
study of leadership. 

Evidences that genius is hereditary.—If we may assume that there 
is some relationship between leadership and genius or unusual natural 
ability, the first scientific work which appears to throw any light directly 
upon the problem of leadership is that of Francis Galton in England. 
His well-known book, Hereditary Genius (53), was first published in 
1869, and his classic English Men of Science appeared in 1875 (52). 
Galton’s contribution to the study of genius is set forth clearly in his 
Hereditary Genius. He studied between 900 and 1,000 British men of 
genius. The names for his study were selected from publications like 
The Dictionary of Men of the Time, Lives of the Judges, and other dic- 
tionaries of biography. The degree of eminence attained by those men 
selected was supposed by Galton to represent the position attained by 
only 250 persons in each 1,000,000 of the general population, or by one 
person in each 4,000 of the population at large. He felt that high 
reputation could be accepted as a fair test of high ability, that no man 
can achieve high reputation except he be gifted with high abilities, and 
that of those who have high abilities only a very few can fail in achiev- 
ing eminence. 

Galton endeavored to prove that genius is hereditary by showing 
the number of instances in which men who were more or less illustrious 
had eminent relatives. He studied not only the men whose names were 
selected on the basis of his criterion of eminence, but also their imme- 
diate relatives: fathers, mothers, grandfathers, grandmothers, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, nieces, etc. Among the judges, statesmen, commanders, 
military leaders, literary men, and men of science, Galton found that the 
particular type of ability which was necessary for the production of 
genius was inherited by the sons from their fathers. In his study of 
poets, musicians, painters, and clergymen, Galton found greater diffi- 
culty in selecting the most eminent individuals. From an analysis of 
the lives of the close relatives of those persons who were selected in 
these four fields, he reached the conclusion that such leaders were more 
inclined to be erratic and irregular in their manner of living. Eminence 
in poetry, music, art, and religion rarely passes thru more than two 
degrees of kinship, according to Galton. Galton’s statistics showed that 
there was a general uniformity in the distribution of ability among the 
kinsfolk in the different groups. Eminent sons were more numerous 
than eminent brothers, and eminent brothers were more numerous than 
eminent fathers, and so on in decreasing order with the more remote 
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degrees of relationship. The chief contention in Galton’s conclusion is 
that man’s natural abilities are inherited under the same laws and 
limitations as are the form and physical features of the whole organic 
world. 

In his English Men of Science (52) Galton really did nothing more 
than supplement his former theory with statistical evidence. He sent 
an elaborate questionnaire to more than 100 eminent men of science 
in England. His treatment of the outstanding families followed the 
procedure used in his Hereditary Genius. A large section of English 
Men of Science is devoted to the answers given by eminent scientists to 
his questionnaire. Another section deals with the education of these 
eminent scientists. This study of Galton’s, like his Hereditary Genius, 
is open to many adverse criticisms. Nevertheless, his work still stands 
as the outstanding pioneer in this field and certainly was instrumental 
in inspiring a number of other men to make studies in the field. 

A study of eminent Britishers.—Ellis (44) studied 1,030 eminent 
British persons, using essentially the same method of investigation as 
that used by Galton. His list included names of intellectual geniuses 
from the eleventh century to and including the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Those persons were selected for study to whom three 
or more pages were allotted in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Certain other names were added by Ellis because it was obvious that 
they should be included in any such list. Ellis made a number of sta- 
tistical compilations and reached conclusions which may be summarized 
in a few statements. He found that certain regions in the British Isles 
produced proportionately greater numbers of geniuses than other regions. 
He stated that even tho there is high probability that there is a real 
connection between genius and environmental conditions, such a con- 
nection must not be assumed without supporting evidence. The eminent 
children of the clergy considerably outnumbered those of lawyers, physi- 
cians, and army officers together. The average size of genius-producing 
families was 6.5. Galton found the average size family for his men of 
science was 6.3. Yoder’s (121) average for 50 eminent men was 6.0. 

Ellis’ data indicated that the fathers and mothers of eminent persons 
were predominantly middle-aged with a marked tendency toward old 
age. As children and youths, these geniuses were precocious; only 44 
were mentioned as not being precocious. Fifty-one per cent had at- 
tended some university. For 503 men on the list, the average age at 
marriage was 31.1 years. The average age of marriage for their fathers 
was 30 years. As high as 17 per cent of the men in certain professional 
groups were pathological in some respects. Contrary to the opinion 
that genius and insanity are closely related, Ellis found that less than 
two per cent of his eminent persons had either insane parents or insane 
children. The men of genius who sprang from the lower social classes 
were abnormally tall. Certain other physical, mental, and emotional 
characteristics were indicated by the data, but Ellis felt that the evidence 
was insufficient for any definite generalizations. Ellis seemed to feel 
that his greatest contribution consisted in the opening up of promising 
fields in which genius might be analyzed along definite lines. He re- 
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garded genius as a happy combination of native ability and favorable 
environmental circumstances. He was unwilling to make any statement, 
on the basis of the data collected, concerning the relative influence of 
heredity and environmental factors. 

A study of French men of letters —Odin (96) made an elaborate 
study of 6,382 French men of letters. He used objective methods so 
far as possible in the selection of his cases from biographical dictionaries 
and treated his data statistically. He determined the absolute and rela- 
tive number of French men of letters on the basis of the total popula- 
tion of literary geniuses in each of the counties or departments in France. 
He discovered that certain departments, for instance Geneva and Paris, 
had produced men of literary genius in very much greater numbers than 
other departments. Geneva produced 196 per 100,000 of population, and 
Paris was second with 123 per 100,000. The mean number of geniuses 
per 100,000 was found to be 18; the range was from 196 to 0. Odin 
presented a number of possible explanations for this vast difference in 
the number of literary geniuses produced by the various departments or 
districts of France. 

A careful study of Odin’s data shows that geographical environ- 
ment probably did not account for the significant differences which he 
found. Likewise the ethnological and religious environments were con- 
sidered to have had a very minor influence, if any, in favor of one depart- 
ment over another. Odin held that the local environment had more 
influence than any other factor on the production of men of genius. 
The local environment was reduced in the main to the influence of the 
larger cities. The cities furnished richer opportunities for the develop- 
ment of genius. Genius was a constant factor, while opportunity for 
the development of genius was a variable factor and chiefly artificial. 
Genius appeared to be abundant in every walk of life and opportunity 
could be supplied practically at will. According to Odin, the production 
of great men is a practical undertaking involving genius and opportu- 
nity, and neither alone can accomplish the end. The educational environ- 
ment is the real factor in the development of genius and in the progress 
of civilization. 

A study of European royalty.—Woods (120) studied 832 royal men 
and women in Europe who lived within a period of about 500 years. He 
selected his cases on the basis of blood relationship and attempted to 
avoid any practices which would illustrate some particular theory. He 
presented detailed discussions of one or more royal families in practically 
every European country. He found a very distinct correlation between 
mental and moral qualities in these royal individuals, and concluded that 
the correlation probably held for all classes of society. According to 
Woods, the advantages and disadvantages of education appeared to have 
introduced no significant error from expected inheritance. Environment 
was a totally inadequate explanation of the intellectual life; while hered- 
ity explained at least 90 per cent of intellectual achievement. In the 
formation of moral qualities, Woods felt that heredity could not be sepa- 
rated from environmental influences. Woods stated that when he found 
strong contrasts in character among children, he always found strong 
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contrasts among their ancestors. On the whole, inherited tendencies out- 
weighed the effects of environmental factors in the formation of moral 
character. Woods was apparently convinced that the man or woman 
of genius appeared just where we would expect his or her appearance, 
if we had a knowledge of his or her pedigree. 

A study of American men of science.—Cattell (24; 25; 26) selected 
for study 1,000 leading American men of science. Ten leading repre- 
sentatives in each of the twelve principal sciences were asked to rank 
from 100 to 400 leading men in each science. The number of men chosen 
in each science was taken roughly in proportion to the total number 
of investigators in that science. When Cattell studied the distribution 


of his 1,000 American men of science according to birthplace and resi-, 


dence, he found a very striking inequality in the production of scientific 
men in different states and sections of the country. For instance, the 
birth rate of leading men of science in Massachusetts was 108.8 per 
million population; in Maine the rate was 46.1 per million; in Indiana, 
20.7 per million; in Virginia, 8.8 per million; in Alabama, 2.1 per mil- 
lion; ete. Cattell argued that these vast differences in the production 
of scientific ability were not due to heredity. Differences in family stock 
could scarcely account for such inequality in various localities within a 
given section of the country. The distribution of the 1,000 men on the 
basis of residence showed essentially the same thing. In Cattell’s opinion, 
the educational and scientific institutions in the local community very 
largely determined the distribution of scientific men. Thus his conclu- 
sions definitely supported those of Odin in his study of French men of 
letters and directly opposed the position of Galton, Woods, and others 
who held that scientific performance is hereditary. 

Genius and insanity——Lombroso (79) published a semi-scientific 
treatment of genius in 1895. He did not describe specifically his method 
of investigation, but there are indications that he followed in the main 
the procedure used by Galton, Ellis, Odin, Woods, Cattell, and others. 
His conclusions support Galton in his emphasis upon the hereditary 
aspects of genius. They also support Ellis, Odin, and Cattell in that 
Lombroso concluded that such factors as climatic conditions, meteorologi- 
cal influences, schools, accidents, social position, etc., had a definite 
influence on the production of genius. In the main, however, Lombroso’s 
contribution does not harmonize with the findings of other writers in 
this field. 

Lombroso insisted that genius is a pathological phenomenon and 
that physical and mental degeneracy is a necessary concomitant of civili- 
zation. He discussed almost every known form of mental and physio- 
logical maladaptation or degeneration and cited examples of geniuses 
who belonged in each classification. For instance, according to Lombroso, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes, Lamb, Darwin, Mendelssohn, and others were 
stammerers in speech; Julius Cesar, Petrarch, Saint Paul, and Handel 
were subject to attacks of epilepsy; Goethe, Lincoln, Chopin, and others 
were victims of constitutional melancholy; Alexander, Cesar, Poe, and 
many others abused the use of alcoholic drinks; Schumann, Comte, New- 
ton, Rousseau, Hoffmann, Schopenhauer, and others were accused of 
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insanity. We get the impression that Lombroso chose his cases to sub- 
stantiate his theories instead of selecting a list of geniuses objectively 
and then determining their characteristics with the aid of statistical 
devices. 

Terman’s genetic study of genius.—It is interesting to note that the 
man who has made a recent and perhaps the most extensive attack on 
this problem of genius was also one of the early investigators in this 
field. Terman began his work in this field while a graduate student in 
Indiana University in 1902 (114). Specific reference will be made to 
his preliminary study in the chapter which deals with the characteristics 
of leadership. In 1921 Terman began a very extensive study of genius 
(115). This latter study was undertaken in order to determine in what 
respects the typical gifted child differs from the typical child of normal 
mentality. He collected data on more than 1,000 children between the 
ages of two and thirteen. The range in I.Q.’s for these children was 
from 130 upward and they ranked in the highest one per cent of the 
unselected school population. Terman estimated that the proportion of 
eminence represented by these children was one in 200 of the general 
population. Galton estimated the eminence of those individuals whom 
he studied and reported in Hereditary Genius to be one in 400. The 
racial and social heritage of Terman’s geniuses was much superior to 
that of the average individual. He found considerable evidence to sup- 
port Galton’s theory relative to the hereditary nature of genius. 

On the whole, the gifted children were physically superior to the 
various groups of unselected children used for comparison. The home 
environment of these gifted children was superior to that for the school 
population at large. However, there was no indication that the intellec- 
tual attainments of the gifted group were the product of artificial stimu- 
lation or forced culture. Terman showed that the popular opinion that 
gifted children are characterized by specialization and a lack of play 
interests was wholly unfounded. The rating of these gifted children 
on character and personality tests and emotional stability was above 
the rating for children of the general population. Terman and his co- 
workers have planned to keep in touch with as many of these children 
as possible and make a number of follow-up studies. 

Coz’s psychometrical study.—Miss Cox (36) and others made a 
study of the early mental traits of 300 geniuses selected from Cattell’s 
list of 1,000. A large amount of material was collected on each subject 
from biographical records. On the basis of these data, an attempt was 
made to estimate the 1.Q. that would most reasonably account for the 
recorded facts. Each subject was rated by three judges and their ratings 
were combined. Case studies were reported for the 300 subjects. The 
case histories reported family standing, development to age 17, and 
development from age 17 to 26. In his editorial preface to the volume 
compiled by Miss Cox and others, Terman predicted that this study 
would stimulate other psychometrical and historiometrical researches in 
this field. 

Other minor studies.—Space will not permit even a brief résumé of 
many other studies which have been reported in the field of genius. The 
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studies which have been cited indicate the general nature of the work 
which has been carried on up to the present time. The names of several 
men who have made contributions to the literature in this field should 
be mentioned. Articles published by James (65), Allen (1), and Fiske 
(49) give evidence of the interest in the study of genius in this country, 
which came largely as a result of the work of Galton in England. The 
work of de Candolle (41), a Swiss botanist, appears to have stimulated 
a number of research studies both in Europe and in this country. Two 
minor studies may be mentioned in this connection which deal with the 
origins and youth of distinguished men. The first was made by Yoder 
(121) in 1894, and the second by Holmes (60) in 1929. 
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CHAPTER II 
TYPES OF LEADERS 


LEADERS may be classified into two general types: (a) leaders in the 
face-to-face types of situations, and (b) leaders in the indirect types of 
relationships. The scope of this report has been limited to a considera- 
tion of leaders in the face-to-face types of situations. The various types 
of leaders in such situations are discussed in this chapter. 


Sundry Classifications 


A number of writers have made classifications of leaders in the 
direct or face-to-face types of situations. The wide variety in these 
classifications is indicated in the abstracts given below. 

Headmen versus leaders.—In the first report of his study of leaders, 
Cowley (34) made a significant distinction between “headmen” and 
leaders. In the preliminary stages of his study he chose 25 student 
leaders in campus affairs at the University of Chicago. Administrative 
officials assisted Cowley in the selection of these 25 individuals who 
were considered leaders. After four months of careful study Cowley 
came to the conclusion that 15 of the 25 individuals were not leaders 
but were simply “headmen.” Cowley described a leader as one who has 
a program and is moving toward an objective with his group in a defi- 
nite manner. These “headmen” were simply administrators of their 
respective groups; they had no program; they were not moving toward 
an objective; they were merely holding an office and marking time. 
These “headmen” were elected to positions of leadership on the basis 
of considerations other than leadership abilities. Cowley concluded that 
any investigator in the field of leadership should distinguish between 
real leaders and “headmen.” 

Monarchial versus scientific leaders —Smith (107) has contrasted 
the absolute monarchial type of leader with the scientific type of leader 
who is produced in a democracy. The outstanding characteristic of the 
monarchial leader is prestige based upon authority, while the chief trait 
in the scientific leader is knowledge based upon facts. A fundamental 
philosophy underlying the activities of the monarchial type of leader 
was based upon an all-or-none principle; i.e., one individual, who was an 
all leader, and the rest of the group all followers. Apparently men have 
always questioned the sources of power of the monarchial leader but 
they have not always rebelled against this authority openly. However, 
they have rebelled indirectly whenever it was safe for them to do so. 

The source of authority of the scientific leader is specialized know]l- 
edge. Whereas the autocratic leader is strong in proportion to the 
ignorance of his followers, the scientific leader in a democratic society 
is strong in proportion to the intelligence and skill of his followers. The 
necessity for leaders in the modern scientific age grows out of the spe- 
cialization which characterizes our social order and the fact that no 
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individual can be an expert in all types of situations. This relationship 
which allows an individual to become a leader in one situation forces 
him to be a follower in most other situations. The really desirable social 
order appears to be one in which each man lives his own life richly, 
leads his followers in those situations in which his knowledge and skills 
justify it, and follows another leader in all situations in which his igno- 
rance and lack of skills demand followership on his part. 

Bartlett’s threefold classification—Bartlett (4) has made a three- 
fold classification of the types of leaders. These are: (a) The leader 
who maintains his position thru established prestige which is attached 
to the position. Such a leader is the representative type mentioned by 
Conway (32) and others. This institutional type of leader abounds in the 
army and navy and in the church. He secures better results if he re- 
mains aloof from his follower group. (b) The man who maintains his 
position largely thru his ability to impress and dominate his followers. 
This dominate type of leader is characterized by drive, speed of decision, 
and a practical temperament. He goes out of his way to look for respon- 
sibilities. Such a leader is desirable where any kind of fighting is 
necessary in order to put a program across. (c) The man who maintains 
his position mainly by virtue of his ability to persuade his followers. 
If it may be said that any type of leader is born, not made, it certainly 
must be this persuasive type, who gets ideas from his group and gives 
expression to them in an acceptable form. The political and adminis- 
trative types of leaders belong in this category. 

Leaders who appeal to the best or worst in human nature.—Carver 
(23) has indicated two very general and indistinct types of leaders. 
First, that type of leader who appeals to the worst elements in human 
nature. Such a leader stirs up envy, hatred, covetous feelings, the fight- 
ing spirit, and the rancorous temperament. He is constantly telling 
people that their rights and privileges are being taken away from them 
and consequently he seeks to incite them to defend their rights. The 
radical labor leaders and some of the reformers belong to this class. 
Second, a less common type of leader says little or nothing to the fol- 
lowers about their rights, wrongs, or grievances, but emphasizes their 
opportunities and obligations. This second type secures a deeper sense 
of duty and a wider knowledge of opportunities for social progress. Some 
of the best known and most highly honored leaders in the history of 
mankind belong to this type. Outstanding examples are Jesus of Naza- 
reth, Abraham Lincoln, and Booker T. Washington. 

Military-political versus socialized leaders.—Chapin (28) has regis- 
tered a complaint against the universal practice of holding the military- 
political type of leader up for emulation. It is not surprising that boys 
and girls in school get the impression that the world’s work has been 
accomplished by the military heroes. Most of the school histories have 
been written from the militaristic viewpoint. The great need of the 
present day, according to Chapin, is the development of diffused and 
spontaneous leadership among the masses of people in democratic society. 
The socialized leader attempts to organize the conscious drives and 
purposes of his followers around some worth-while program or move- 
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ment. He does not seek to personalize his group around his own per- 
sonality. Thru the conference method, he seeks to lead his followers 
to express themselves and identify themselves with the common pro- 
gram rather than with him as an individual. This type of leader will 
try to adapt the already existing social machinery to the present needs 
of his group rather than to create new organizations which may be dis- 
carded after he has passed off the stage of action. 

Sanderson and Nafe’s classification—From the standpoint of sociol- 
ogy Sanderson and Nafe (101) have enumerated the following types 
of leaders: (a) static leaders, (b) executive leaders, (c) professional 
leaders, and (d) group leaders. The static leaders include the business 
and professional men who have achieved distinction. They may or may 
not be leaders in reality. They are the individuals who are commonly 
found in the Who’s Who publications. This type of leader has no special 
significance in any attempt to analyze the origin and characteristics of 
real leadership. The executive type includes the military geniuses, the 
political bosses, the captains of industry, etc. Their ability to lead rests 
upon authority, power, and force. The leader of unusual ability in this 
classification may transcend this relationship of power and authority and 
establish a bond of personal loyalty to himself. 

Professional leaders include clergymen, teachers, employed execu- 
tives, social workers, etc. In most cases these leaders are employed 
only temporarily and are not really members of the groups which they 
seek to lead. The chief function of the professional leader should be 
to act as a stimulus to the members of his group. The effectiveness of 
professional leaders has very often been overrated. In many cases such 
leaders really retard social progress by thinking of themselves as real 
and permanent leaders and attempting to force their cherished programs 
upon their followers. The assumption of absolute leadership on the 
part of the professionals tends to prevent the development of genuine 
leadership on the part of the permanent members of the group. The 
highest and ultimate function of the professional leader should be to 
discover and train as many leaders as possible within the ranks of the 
followers. 

Group leaders represent the most important type from the viewpoint 
of rural sociology. Leaders in this class include those who actively lead 
churches, clubs, bureaus, lodges, codperative associations, etc. In this 
type of situation the leader is usually a member of the group. He may 
have created the group or he may have been drafted by the group to 
represent its interests. He is the group planner and spokesman. He 
endeavors to maintain harmony between his own and other groups. With 
the increasing complexity of social organization the leader has been 
increasingly recognized as an essential group mechanism. 

Dynamic infusive leaders.—In another report, Nafe (92) has con- 
trasted static leaders with dynamic infusive leaders. The dynamic leader 
releases within his followers a force which motivates them to work for 
the attainment of the same goal which the leader has in mind. In cer- 
tain types of situations highly emotionalized activity may be set up by 
the leader. The dynamic infusive leader constantly directs the attention 
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of his followers to the perceptual and ideational aspect of the situation. 
The followers are not allowed to stray from the path of the leader or 
lose sight of the common goal. 

Perhaps the best examples of this type of leader can be found in 
professional evangelists like William (Billy) Sunday and Aimee Semple 
McPherson. These persons seem to possess an almost uncanny percep- 
tion of the slightest waning of attention on the part of the audience. 
They have a number of techniques which are effective in carrying their 
hearers along with the central activity or theme. Some leaders of the 
dynamic type control their followers thru emotions, such as fear. If 
the leader makes his appeal to his followers thru any of the emotions 
other than fear he must be, or at least appear to be en rapport with his 
follower group. 

The prophet as a leader.—Kincheloe (66) describes a prophet as a 
leader without an office. The contrast between the leadership of a priest 
and a prophet is interesting and significant. The position of the priest 
may become so fixed by tradition that the particular man who occupies 
the office is of little significance. The situation and the led group appear 
to be the controlling factors in the total relationship. In the case of 
the prophet, however, his power is personal, undefined, and unlimited. 
The prophet must have prestige, but there are many ways in which he 
may secure that prestige. While it is frequently stated that prophets 
generally arise in connection with crises, and thus in a sense the situa- 
tion calls forth the leader, yet in a very real sense the prophet creates 
his own situation. He usually has in mind a more or less clearly defined 
goal. His real ability is shown if he can formulate a common purpose 
and arouse the interests of his followers so that they will accept his 
goal and enthusiastically support him. 

The true prophet becomes a symbol of the whole movement which he 
has initiated. The authoritative words of the prophet tend to release 
inhibited impulses within his followers. This tendency adds to the 
authority of the leader, but it is also a dangerous situation from the 
standpoint of the ethical and moral behavior of the followers. Under 
highly emotionalized conditions people tend to throw off many of the 
restraints which are considered necessary under normal types of be- 
havior. So long as the prophet uses prediction of divine intervention 
for the purpose of achieving desirable and legitimate action in the 
present, there would seem to be no particular objection to his unusual 
power over his followers and the situation in which they function. 

The boys’ gang leader.—The leader of a boys’ gang in a city is a 
different type of leader from one who could successfully lead a farmers’ 
organization, a religious congregation, or a literary or debating club. 
Thrasher (116) has made a study of a large number of boys’ gangs in 
Chicago. He stated that the traits of leaders vary from gang to gang. 
The natural leader emerges from the gang. The primary traits of such 
a leader are gameness, physical prowess, and speed and finality of de- 
cision. Other special techniques may be sufficient to secure leadership 
for a boy. The leader in a very real sense accommodates himself to the 
demands of the gang. He secures prestige only in so far as his activi- 
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ties are agreeable to the members. No matter how great a hero a leader 
may become in the estimation of the gang, his tenure of power is never 
certain—he remains a leader only so long as he satisfies the desires of 
the gang. Leaders may come and leaders may go, but the situational 
demands remain fairly constant so far as boys’ gangs are concerned. 


Leaders of Crowds 


The men who have given us the clearest picture of the nature and 
activities of the crowd leader are Martin Conway and Gustave LeBon. 
Their classifications of leaders of crowds are set forth in the following 
paragraphs. 

Types of crowd leaders.—Conway (32) has stated that crowd leaders 
may be classified into three categories: the crowd-compeller, the crowd- 
exponent, and the crowd-representative. The crowd-compeller is charac- 
terized by foresight, oratorical ability, and a passion to impregnate 
everyone with his own views. Good examples of leaders of this type 
are Caesar, Alexander, Charlemagne, Disraeli, and Napoleon. Fre- 
quently men of this type claim special inspiration from God. The 
crowd-exponent does not originate a movement; he is made by the move- 
ment. The crowd-exponent is the type of individual who seems to sense 
what the crowd feels and will desire in the immediate future. He is the 
voice and expression of the crowd. He is the very incarnation of popular 
tendencies. Conway presents Lloyd George in England as a typical 
example of the crowd-exponent type of leader. The crowd-representative 
is a type best represented by kings and court judges. Leaders of this 
kind are hedged about with public opinion, legislation, and delegated 
authority. Their chief business is to voice the already formed opinions 
of their people. To these three classifications Bogardus (10; 11) has 
added a fourth: the group-builder. The group-builder builds his per- 
sonality into the lives of his group. His deepest concern is that of ad- 
vancing the best interests of the group. He tries to analyze the needs 
of the group and then dares to lead accordingly. George Washington 
is an excellent example of this type of leader. 

Crowd leaders as men of action—LeBon (69) has expressed the 
observation that the leaders of crowds are most frequently men of action 
rather than men of thought. These men of action are frequently re- 
cruited from the crowd and are not especially gifted or trained. Their 
intense faith and earnestness resists all reasoning and impels the men 
of the mass to follow their leadership. In many situations crowd leaders 
wield an absolute authority over their followers. Leaders of this type 
are prone to display an amazing amount of energy, but their authority 
may be very transitory. Their interest may even grow cold before their 
cause has been won. On the other hand, men with an enduring strength 
of will can accomplish almost anything. Columbus, Mohammed, and 
Saul of Tarsus are examples of men possessed of an indomitable will to 
which all of their followers were subservient. 
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Types of Leaders Determined by the Situation 


A number of writers, particularly Hocking, Myerson, Person, and 
Bogardus, have stated the conviction that the requirements of the situa- 
tion in which a leader functions determine the type of leader found in a 
given situation. 

Control by the led growp.—Hocking (58) has pointed out the value 
of making it appear to the followers that whatever effort is called for 
is really demanded by the situation and not by the arbitrary wishes of 
the leader. Many leaders are not tactful enough to create in their fol- 
lowers a desire for the objectives which the leader would have them 
attain. In certain types of situations the led group controls the situa- 
tion in a much more absolute fashion than is apparent to the casual 
observer. The followers select a leader and cherish a faint hope that 
somehow the leader will correct their bad habits. It appears to be 
human nature for individuals to want their habits corrected by some 
other person or institution rather than to exert the mental and physical 
energy necessary to make the correction themselves. In certain types of 
groups, for instance church and moral welfare organizations, the people 
hope that the leader will be able to re-order their lives in some painless 
and efficient manner. 

On the other hand, they are not willing to follow him if he attempts 
to lead them off the beaten paths or tries to substitute any modern 
ideas and practices for those which are outgrown. If the leader begins 
to assert himself and attempts to force in any way the reformation 
which they had hoped would occur, they immediately begin to lay plans 
to dismiss the leader. This state of affairs suggests that after all the 
real control is in the hands of the followers and they merely make a 
pretense of delegating power to the leader. If it be true that the 
leaders actually have no authority except as it is delegated to them by 
the followers, and that even that authority may be suddenly taken away 
from them, any comprehensive study of leadership must consider the 
qualities of the led group and the demands of the situation apart from 
the qualities of the leader and the led. 

Qualities in the follower growp.—Myerson (91) also has expressed 
the belief that the traits of leaders will always be determined by the 
character of the group that is to be led and by the task to be performed. 
Whatever the nature of the leader, he usually has his ears to the ground 
and listens for the stir that tells which way men desire to be led. One 
of the chief defects in society, according to Myerson, is that ranks and 
social stations are built up and then leadership falls to men by virtue of 
inheritance, financial status, or some other distinction not based directly 
upon the merits of the individual leaders. The success of the leader 
depends in no small part upon the quality of loyalty in the follower 
group. Amenability to discipline is also a quality of the followers. They 
must be willing to surrender freedom of choice and action to the leader. 
The situation in which the leader and the followers function must be 
governed by rules, regulations, and laws. Law and order are necessary 
for efficiency. 
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Demands of the local situation.—Person (99) has made the type of 
leader depend to a large extent upon the demands of a particular situa- 
tion. His fundamental hypothesis is that any particular leadership 
situation plays a large part in the determination of leadership qualities 
and in the selection of the leader for that particular situation. A better 
understanding of the situation is necessary for the discovery and the 
training of leaders. The qualities which are demanded by one situation 
as qualities of the leader are themselves the product of a succession 
of the earlier leadership situations which have ceveloped them. Whether 
or not an individual will become a leader in a given situation depends 
upon the combination of inherited characteristics which have been de- 
veloped in him previously by the particular combination of situations in 
which he happened to be located. 

According to this view, leadership is often a matter of chance. Per- 
son pointed out, however, that his position does not support a fatalistic 
philosophy. It means that the leader should study his particular com- 
bination of qualities and then seek a situation in which he can best func- 
tion. Environmental factors create a specific situation and a specific 
group motivated by definite wants and purposes. The nature of these 
wants and purposes determines what particular combination of qualities 
is required for leadership in that group. Person did not offer this view 
as anything new. He was merely insisting that in any study of leader- 
ship we must consider the characteristics of the environment as well as 
the biological, psychological, and other traits of the leader. 

Situations determine types of leaders.—Bogardus (10:120-1) sug- 
gested that leaders may be classified into several types depending upon 
the situation in which they function. In the autocratic military type of 
situation the leader is inclined to be a driving dictator. He represents 
some powerful organization and frequently displays power which he has 
appropriated from the organization which supports him. On the other 
hand, in a democratic type of situation, whether in a local group or in a 
national organization, the leader is more like his people and seeks to 
lead rather than drive them. He must not allow himself to go too far 
in advance of his people or they will fail to follow his leadership. 

From another viewpoint a leader may be classed as an executive. 
This type is characterized by an abundance of physical energy and ability 
to accomplish a great deal of work. He is in close contact with people 
generally and secures public recognition. Frequently he is the “good 
mixer” type and is able to command a high salaried position. 

In contrast with the executive type there is the reflective intellectual 
type who may make more significant contributions to social progress, 
but who may not be given recognition of their worth until the succeeding 
generation. The real leadership ability of a literary or scientific man 
may never be recognized widely by the public at large. The literary or 
scientific leader represents leadership in the indirect types of situations. 


Summary 


Many of the writers who have written in the field of leadership 
recently have taken the position that leadership ability is specific with 
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reference to the situation in which the relationship of leader and fol- 
lowers occurs. The physical and psycho-sociological characteristics of 
one leadership situation are different from those of another such situa- 
tion, and the qualities which characterize a successful leader in one do 
not necessarily function in another. In view of this fact, many social 
psychologists hold that the situation largely determines the qualities of 
the leader who can be successful in that situation. 

Other writers feel that it is a question of finding the leader with a 
proper combination of characteristics to fit the specifications: of a given 
situation. A few writers have maintained that the leader moulds the 
situation in accordance with his dominant characteristics. The present 
writers feel that the situation presents certain significant demands which 
must be met by the leader before he can hope to attain any significant 
degree of success. Furthermore, aside from the physical and imper- 
sonal aspect of the situation, the followers in any situation represent 
a number of definite problems. In any given situation, the past expe- 
riences which the followers have had with former leaders, the particular 
preferences and dislikes of the followers, and the economic, religious, 
and political aspects of the situation may be very different from other 
situations of the same general type. Apparently many individuals with 
leadership ability have failed largely because they were ignorant of these 
specific requirements of the situation and of the follower group. 
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CHAPTER III 
TRAITS OF LEADERS 


As was pointed out in the last chapter, many writers have main- 
tained that the qualities which characterize a successful leader in one 
type of situation are different in kind and quantity from the qualities 
required in a wholly different type of situation. Unfortunately we have 
little scientific evidence to support or deny this thesis. The following 
studies are cited as typical of the best evidence available at the present. 

Without attempting to state a position with respect to the specificity 
of leadership, we propose in the present chapter to discuss the generally 
accepted characteristics of leadership as we find them presented in the 
literature in this field. Some of these qualities have been determined by 
statistical devices, others by mere observation of leaders in action, and 
still others by experimental procedure. 


Personality Traits 


A number of the traits of leaders as commonly discussed in the 
literature may be classed under the head of personality traits. In these 
traits the emphasis is upon the qualities of the individual leader rather 
than upon his relationships with the follower group. 

Knowledge.—Perhaps the most fundamental of all the characteristics 
of the leader is knowledge. Many outstanding leaders have not had 
college or university training. But every individual who has become 
a real leader has acquired, in some manner, a great deal of knowledge 
concerning his specific field. Effective and permanent leadership in any 
situation is based upon knowledge. In almost all cases the man who 
knows the field better than anyone else is the man who occupies the 
position of leadership. It is particularly noticeable in times of emer- 
gency or crisis that the people turn to the man who has the most knowl- 
edge and who knows how to apply that knowledge. 

Knowledge of the specific situation is prerequisite for effective lead- 
ership. In order to change the thinking of an individual or a group the 
leader must know exactly where the individual or the group is standing 
at the time. A long list of leaders might be enumerated who have failed 
in given situations largely because they lacked sufficient knowledge of 
the requirements of the situation. The leader needs to know the physical 
and sociological requirements of a given situation. But, furthermore, 
he needs in many types of situations to know the background for these 
requirements. Frequently he finds strained or abnormal human rela- 
tionships which need to be handled very tactfully if he is to succeed in 
any effective program. A knowledge of human nature in general is not 
sufficient. The leader, in the smaller groups at least, must know the 
peculiar variation in human relationships as they exist in the situation 
in which he seeks to lead. The truly successful leader will have a 
knowledge of human nature in general. This knowledge may be gained 
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thru a systematic study of psychology or it may be gained as a result 
of years of practical experience in dealing with human beings. 

Abundance of physical and nervous energy.—In such groups as the 
primitive clan or the boys’ gang, the leader assumes and holds his posi- 
tion largely because he has the physical and nervous capacity to outdo 
all the other members of the clan or gang. Thrasher (116), who made 
a study of a large number of boys’ gangs in Chicago, pointed out that 
the chief trait of the natural leader of boys’ gangs is “gameness.” The 
leader is not afraid to attempt projects when all other members fear 
to do so. According to Trasher the ability to remain calm and to think 
clearly in the excitement of a crisis is usually associated with this quality 
of gameness. The gang leader is also characterized by speed and finality 
of decision. This last-named trait probably indicates nervous stability. 
Children in general have respect for the individual who does things in 
the hero style. In most types of athletic activities the individual is 
chosen leader who excels over other members of his group in contests. 
Even in the more highly cultured groups, the chances for leadership are 
in favor of the individual who has the greater capacity for long hours 
of hard work. 

Enthusiasm.—Enthusiasm is a trait which appears to be funda- 
mentally a combination of physical and nervous energy plus joy, self- 
assertion, and elation. In addition to good health and an exuberant 
temperament, a rather definite conviction seems to be necessary for 
enthusiasm. A leader should catch sight of a value, a purpose, a vision, 
or an ideal which will arouse and bring forth the deepest and richest 
experiences. The world’s outstanding leaders appear to have believed 
that they espoused a cause which was preéminently worth while and to 
have regarded themselves as especially fitted and called to champion 
this particular cause. Enthusiasm is magnetic and contagious. If a 
leader gives evidence of genuine enthusiasm, the followers in his group 
are almost certain to acquire a degree of his temperament. Not every 
enthusiast can be a leader, but every real leader must show a dynamic 
zeal for his work that attracts and impels his followers to work with 
him for the attainment of their common goal. 

Originality.—If it be true that human nature everywhere is char- 
acterized by reactions which are similar, it is likewise true that it is 
characterized by other reactions which are new, unique, and original. 
Individuality is guaranteed by heredity and experience. Originality in 
the leader is very closely akin to what we call invention, problem solving, 
and discovery. The leader has the ability to organize and adapt his 
behavior in the light of the specific needs of the situation. He is able 
to see all the possible solutions to a problem and to choose the most 
satisfactory one. The individual without leadership ability is inclined 
to shun the problem situations as much as possible. It is much easier 
to drift with the crowd. The dynamic leader, on the other hand, not 
only faces all the problems which arise, but actually seeks additional ones. 

Bogardus (11:405) has suggested that invention has appeared on 
four different levels in human activities: (a) The chief struggle in 
primitive groups is to outwit nature. Primitive man was frequently 
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concerned with appeasing the wrath of angry gods and gaining the good 
graces of the gods of evil and destruction. (b) In advanced civilization 
man is engaged in an effort to outwit his fellow-men. He seeks leader- 
ship positions in order to control his fellows. (c) Other inventions are 
made to secure group control. Leaders may desire to control groups for 
various reasons, some of which are commendable and others are selfish 
and pernicious. (d) Invention on the highest level expects to serve man- 
kind without regard for personal gain or reward. Reaction patterns 
of this last type are exceedingly rare and are not easily understood by 
the masses, who live for the most part on one of the other three levels. 
Furthermore, if invention of this highest type is recognized, it is likely 
to be misinterpreted because the common followers have been deceived 
and exploited so frequently in the past by those who set themselves up as 
leaders of the highest order. 

According to Bogardus, originality is definitely related to youth. 
Youth is willing to take a chance. Frequently, because of unbounded 
energy and non-stereotyped reactions, the young man succeeds notably 
where an older and more conservative man would have failed. In the 
latter half of life an individual’s reactions even to the new problems 
tend to become standardized and habitual. A more conservative atti- 
tude prevails with reference to nearly all life problems. This situation 
is fatal to originality. 

Davis (39) has published some data on Russian communist leaders 
which support this idea that originality is related to the first half of life. 
His study included 163 outstanding communist leaders in Russia. He 
found that approximately 75 per cent of these leaders had engaged in 
their first radical action by the time they were 21 years of age. Like- 
wise about the same percentage had joined some revolutionary party by 
the time they were 21. According to statements made by these leaders 
concerning themselves, in about 30 per cent of the cases the stimuli 
which incited them to radical activities came directly from individuals 
outside the home. 

Initiative-—One frequently finds the thought expressed that initiative 
is indispensable to leadership. The popular definition of initiative is 
stated in terms of the capacity to begin and carry forward a line of 
thought or an activity. It appears that there is no clear-cut distinction 
between initiative and originality or between initiative and invention. 
Perhaps the test of initiative lies more specifically in the amount of re- 
sponsibility which the individual assumes. We usually think of the 
outstanding leader as an individual who willingly assumes great responsi- 
bilities in connection with his courses of action. These activities are 
assumed without specific direction from others. In the carrying out of 
such activities there must have been the possibility of failure on the part 
of the initiator. It is generally recognized that initiative is a trait which 
exists in relative degrees in individuals. Experience and training may 
increase or decrease the trait in a given individual. Like many other 
traits, initiative cannot be taught directly. No doubt early home train- 
ing has a great responsibility in determining the amount of initiative 
which an individual shows in later life. 
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Imagination.—One might think of leadership as being both an art 

and a science. As a science, leadership presents a number of require- 
ments with respect to knowledge and skills. The leader must possess 
a certain minimum of knowledge concerning his followers, their needs 
and aspirations; also he should be familiar with the physical and psy- 
chological requirements of the situation; and he must acquire certain 
skills in dealing with his followers and other leaders in various rela- 
tionships. As an art, leadership requires imagination. The leader must 
be able to put himself in the place of his followers and gain a clear 
insight into their needs and desires and the motives for their conduct. 
He needs the ability to work over the past experiences of his group in 
new and effective ways. Imagination is a fundamental requirement in 
both art and science. Without an active imagination men are victims of 
their immediate environment and are unable to maintain the highest 
suggestions and live on the highest possible plane. 
Purpose.—In ordinary speech we frequently say that an individual 
has a purpose in what he is doing. We mean that there is some relatively 
constant idea running thruout his course of action. That constant idea 
is a more or less clear awareness of an end to be attained. In all pur- 
posive action there is a persistent inner psychological state of unbalance 
known as desire. Purpose may be explained in terms of desires and the 
problems of any given situation. Thus a purpose is acquired with refer- 
ence to specific situations. The leader needs to know what sort of pur- 
poses will win favorable responses from his group. If his purpose does 
not lead in the direction the group wants to go, he must either show them 
that they are wrong or he must change his purpose. 

Ordinarily, followers will not accept the purposes of a leader ready 
made. They must have a share in creating and accepting them as well 
as in devising ways and means of realizing them. Purpose for the indi- 
vidual or the group seems to grow out of total experience, education, 
habits, cultural setting, and social environment. The leader should bear 
in mind that participation in experience is necessary for the acquisition 
of purpose. Frequently the purposes of the leader and those of the group 
conflict. The effective leader will have a rich background of experience 
which will enable him to create worthy purposes and be able to focus 
the attention of his followers upon the realization of them. 

Persistence.—A number of the most important life activities must 
be repeated day after day. This repetition becomes very irksome to 
many individuals and dulls their emotions. The ability to withstand 
this monotony depends in no small measure upon good mental and 
physical health. Persistence may be much more than health, however. 
It may become an attitude and a habit. Persistence means the ability to 
stay with a mental or physical activity in spite of opposition or irksome- 
ness until the end has been achieved. Whether the activity calls for 
monotonous repetition or for dogged determination, an element of sig- 
nificance is the recognition of the vital importance of the activity. The 
attitude of persistence is tremendously valuable when it becomes such 
a fixed type of reaction that it can be called forth at will. The leader 
needs to possess this trait in a marked degree in order that he may 
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continue to work for the realization of his program even tho many of his 
followers may lose sight of their common goal. 

Speed of decision.—It is generally recognized that leaders, in many 
situations at least, are quick to sense the total situation in which they 
function and to make certain appropriate suggestions to their followers. 
Terman, Cowley, and others have shown that leaders have a high average 
suggestibility as compared to their followers. A number of writers have 
expressed the thought that it is better for the leader to lead the way 
than to be right. 

Cowley’s results indicate that leaders in three different types of 
situations are characterized by speed of decision (35). The tests which 
he used isolated six traits which were common for student leaders, 
prison leaders, and army officers. Of these six traits, three were speed 
of decision as measured by three different tests. A fourth trait, finality 
of judgment, appeared to be related to the speed element in decision. 
Cowley concluded that these four traits were all related to some general 
factor which has speed of decision as one of its principal elements. In a 
word, it appears that a dynamic leader is one who grasps the whole 
situation quickly, makes a plausible decision, and then stands by it. Mem- 
bers of the group soon lose their enthusiasm for a leader who hesitates 
to make a decision or frequently changes from one decision to another. 


Social Traits 


A second group of traits of leaders places the emphasis upon the 
social relationships of the leader with the led group. 

Tact.—One of the most fundamental of all human qualities necessary 
for leadership appears to be tact. The tactful person seems to possess 
a sense of the state of mind of other individuals and is able to make the 
proper approach to them and establish agreeable relationships. On the 
other hand, the tactless person is constantly jeopardizing his plans by 
his irritating activities. The need for tact becomes greater in proportion 
to the frictions of social life. Tact is a pragmatic virtue which is 
peculiar to our complex social order. The blunt truth may function well 
in a frontier society where the human contacts are rather infrequent 
and severe; but, as our social order becomes dense and the contacts are 
many, the impact of these contacts must become lighter and more pleasant. 
It appears that the majority wish to avoid society rather than to learn 
how to behave properly in it. To them tact appears to be a negative 
and insincere art because the tactful man gives the appearance of evad- 
ing the contacts of social life rather than of facing them squarely and 
truthfully. However, tact does not necessarily obscure the truth nor rest 
on falsehoods. 

Tact begins in specific external manners and ends in a sort of 
realization of a completely integrated life. It involves a vivid awareness 
of one’s own experiences, a constant self-criticism of these experiences, 
and a precise measuring of their values for oneself. The practice of 
tact has been considered by some writers as a test of intelligence and 
imagination. In order to orient himself in any group, an individual must 
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decide what contacts are important and proper for him to make. Unless 
he is properly oriented, it would be useless for him to attempt to be 
tactful in his dealing with the group. 

Experience seems to show that tact can be thought out and learned 
by an individual. Apparently, however, it cannot be taught directly in 
any effective manner. The learner acquires this art in secret thru his 
observation and study of the lives and behavior of those who practice 
the art. When an individual acquires tact it will not always win for 
him the applause of his fellows. If it is even noticed by them, they often 
will not like it or reward it. The members of the group can measure 
an individual leader’s modesty against his own achievements but they can 
measure his tact only against their own lack of tact. Such unselfish 
criticism rarely appears in any group. The tactful individual is fre- 
quently considered by the mass as a smooth, evading type of politician, 
rather than as a dynamically forceful man who faces all the issues of 
life squarely and in absolute truth. 

Tact is not an absolute virtue; it is a relative set of habit patterns 
which cause the tactful person to react differently in different types of 
situations. In most cases a high degree of tactfulness is necessary and 
desirable for the effective leader. However, there are situations in 
which the best thing a leader can do is to criticize, irritate, and point 
out the faults of his followers. 

Sympathy.—A true and deep understanding of other people is one 
aspect of mental energy and stability. A measure of the ability of an 
individual is his understanding of other people and the extent to which 
he can enter into the experiences of others. Sympathy appears to be a 
requisite to social leadership. An extraordinary degree of emotional 
susceptibility is a dangerous trait, but a proper balance between extreme 
susceptibility to the emotions of others and cold mechanical disposition 
gives a leader a warm, personal insight into the feelings, emotions, 
desires, and habits of thinking and action of his followers. Sympathy 
appears to be an element in man’s gregarious nature which becomes 
more specialized and stronger inversely with the size of the group. The 
possibilities of experiencing and communicating the feelings of others 
are much greater in the small group where each member knows every 
other member more or less intimately. The local political boss is much 
more likely to experience a sympathetic relationship with the people of 
his ward than is the leader of the state political organization. 

Faith in others and self —The fundamental réle played by mutual 
confidence or faith in the transactions of the financial and commercial 
world is well understood by every student of finance and commerce. It 
should be evident to students of social relations that faith in other people 
is just as essential in any constructive social program. Any complex 
group relationships are impossible without the knowledge or belief that 
the character of others may be relied upon to express itself in certain 
rather definite reaction patterns. The leader’s position and the effective- 
ness of his program appear to be based upon his faith in the other 
members of his group and upon their confidence in his ability and 
integrity. This relationship holds true regardless of the size of the group 
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involved or the complexity of the codrdinations which the leader attempts 
to establish. Not only must the leader have faith in those whom he 
would lead; he must have faith in himself. Unless an individual has a 
considerable degree of self-confidence or faith in his own ability and 
the “worth-whileness” of his own ideas he probably will never attempt 
leadership in any really significant capacity. The leader’s ability to 
carry his program to completion seems to depend very largely upon the 
maintenance of self-confidence. He is not so likely to fall before the 
critical assaults of others as he is to succumb to undermining sugges- 
tions which cause him to doubt the value of his program or his ability 
to carry it thru. Reasonable opposition from his group or other groups 
will usually tend to arouse the leader to a high level of efficiency in his 
counteraction. But if he becomes numb from doubt or indifference, his 
failure is almost certain. ; 

A necessary requisite for self-confidence is exact knowledge. The 
leader should know more about the situation in which he hopes to lead 
than the other members of the group. However, it is not sufficient for the 
leader to possess exact knowledge; he must also have the ability to 
impart that knowledge in a challenging manner. In many of the face- 
to-face situations outstanding oratorical ability is effective and a decided 
advantage to the leader. As a result of the possession of exact knowledge 
and the ability on the part of the leader to express himself effectively 
he comes to possess a feeling of superiority over the other members of 
the group. This feeling of superiority gives the leader a sense of poise 
and prestige which is conducive to further creative types of endeavor. 

Patience.—There are many situations in which the leader needs 
poise or patience. Contrary to popular opinion, patience is not negative 
and passive. Rather, it appears to be a positive virtue which marks a 
well-integrated individual. There are times when the leader will see his 
followers run away from him after some fad. Again he may witness 
them trample underfoot some of his most cherished precepts. He will 
need patience to win them back and keep from becoming discouraged or 
antagonistic toward his group. Thus patience appears to be an inner 
balance which is dependent upon many factors in his social contacts. 
It is a positive trait which may be developed especially during the first 
half of life. 

Prestige.—Originally prestige signified a despised or feared action 
which was practiced by the clown, the rope-walker, the sword-swallower, 
and the clever manipulator. As the notion of the influence of super- 
natural power became clearer, the word prestige lost its magical and 
demoniacal connotations and referred more particularly to a juggling 
ability. At the present time the word has largely lost its religious and 
superstitious conceptions, and yet it still has a connotation which is not 
altogether wholesome. When we hear it said that a certain leader has 
prestige, we never seem to be quite clear about the possibility of ques- 
tionable conduct on his part. 

Prestige seems to denote a socio-psychological relationship between 
individuals which relates to the favorable esteem which one man has 
in the eyes of others. The desire for prestige probably represents a 
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hidden motive in much of our social conduct. Individuals make sacri- 
fices for prestige, guard it as a treasure, and sometimes use it as a 
cloak for weaknesses. If we consider certain rulers or institutions, we 
find that prestige may become more powerful than custom or law. In 
its psychological phases prestige appears to be related to the appreciation 
of values. In general, people are interested in seeing the expression of 
their own values in others. They tend to give their support to the 
individual who expresses or champions their accepted values. The lack 
of prestige prevents the man of genius or the man of originality and 
initiative from rising to general recognition, while the man who enjoys 
prestige is spared the sting of critics, the sarcasm of the mass, the 
suspicion of his superiors, and the vindictiveness of his opponents. This 
necessary attribute of leadership is a resultant of the total situation in 
which the individual functions and seemingly is conditioned very fre- 
quently by chance. A leader with a little prestige accumulates more 
very rapidly, but an individual without prestige finds it very difficult to 
establish himself as a leader. 

Ascendance-submission.—Allport (2) has said that some individuals 
seem to be characteristically dominant in face-to-face groups. This trait 
appears in childhood and seems to be sufficiently set at the close of 
adolescence that a fair prediction can be made at that time concerning 
an individual’s tendency in social situations. Allport described a test 
which he has constructed to measure the degree of ascendance-subinission. 
Ascendance and leadership have much in common. The amount of 
ascendance needed as a basis for leadership depends upon the situation. 
It is impossible for every ascendant person to become a leader; he may 
lack the opportunity, the knowledge, the intelligence, the drive, or some 
of the other traits which appear to be necessary for leadership. An 
individual may assume a position of dominance in the face-to-face 
relations with the group and yet not be a leader in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

Bender (6) studied the scores of 400 students on the Allport Test 
for Ascendance-Submission in relation to the following factors: height 
and weight, intelligence and scholarship, introversion-extroversion, order 
of birth within the family, and academic status. The correlation co- 
efficients which he obtained between each of these factors and the score 
on the ascendance-submission tests were all very low. None was sig- 
nificant. The only suggestive differences in mean scores appear in the 
direction of submissiveness on the part of the highest scholarship, on 
the part of the intermediate children in the family, and on the part of 
seniors in college. 

Tead (112), speaking primarily from his experiences in industry, 
said that the tendency to submit appears to be stronger than ascendance 
in most people. Ascendance-submission may be thought of as one of the 
many balances which are necessary to maintain a properly integrated 
personality. It appears that in the great majority of people this balance 
is turned in favor of submission. Ascendant or leadership types of 
behavior may be wholly pleasant, but in most cases they involve a degree 
of exertion and a sense of responsibility which are distinctly unpleasant 
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to the great majority of people. Many people even appear to derive 
pleasure from being bossed or led by another. They like to rest upon 
the dictates of a leader. In religion we find a clear example of the 
submission to the church or some ecclesiastical body for authority and 
direction. Is it true that the church as an institution and the whole 
practice of worship and homage to a divine being has been built up and 
maintained thru this universal tendency toward submission? Tead ex- 
pressed the opinion that people are submissive because the adverse con- 
ditions of heredity and environment have made submission easier and 
more expedient than ascendance (112:130). 

Marston (85:222-44) made submission an emotion. A state or feel- 
ing of submission means a decrease in the activities of the motor self 
and consequently less response to the environmental stimuli. As the 
decrease occurs in the activities of the motor self, increasingly greater 
opportunity is given for another person, for example the leader, to direct 
not only the organism apart from the motor self, but also the motor self 
as well. The feeling of giving the self unreservedly to the direction of 
another person is increasingly pleasant in proportion to the degree of 
control exerted by the person submitted to. This pleasant feeling is 
what Marston calls submissive emotion. 


Physical Characteristics 


Among primitive peoples and in many situations today those indi- 
viduals who are chosen for leadership positions are possessed of striking 
physical traits. Tallness, physical strength, handsomeness have usually 
been preferred. It has been pointed out frequently that children up to 
adolescence are particularly impressed by physical prowess. Adolescents 
and adults tend to be concerned more in their choice of leaders with the 
particular demands of the situation in which the leader is to function. 
As yet we have very little objective evidence to support or deny these 
observations. A few reports will be cited to illustrate the type of evi- 
dence which is available at present. 

Traits of high school leaders.—Caldwell (20) studied 282 junior 
and senior high school leaders. The pupils selected as leaders for this 
study were those individuals who were named by the class groups to lead 
their classes on various types of excursions. The traits which received 
special consideration were related to age and size. In a study of another 
group of 113 junior high school pupils the same investigator found that 
height and physical achievement were mentioned as outstanding char- 
acteristics of school leaders in certain types of situations. 

Bellingrath (5) found that a larger number of boys than girls were 
elected to positions of leadership in extra-curricular activities in high 
school. The boys who were elected to leadership positions were older 
than the boys who were not elected. On the other hand, the girls who 
were elected leaders were younger than the girls who were not elected. 
His data indicated a tendency in the direction of larger size for the boy 
leaders. Also the girl leaders were both taller and heavier than the 
girls not elected. 
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Traits of executives—Gowin (55) reported some statistics on the 
physical characteristics of executives whom he studied. He ranked 
leaders in 40 different types of situations in a combined table according 
to height and weight. On the basis of both height and weight the first 
20 groups of leaders ranked in the following order: superintendents of 
street cleaning, wardens, chiefs of police, railroad presidents, bank presi- 
dents, reformers, governors, senators, fire chiefs, presidents of labor 
organizations, university presidents, Y.M.C.A. secretaries, Anti-Saloon 
league organizers, presidents of fraternal orders, city school superin- 
tendents, socialist organizers, factory superintendents, bishops, corpora- 
tion directors, and sales managers. The superintendents of street clean- 
ing averaged 5 feet, 11.3 inches in height and 216.7 pounds in weight, 
while the sales managers were 5 feet, 10.1 inches in height and weighed 
182.2 pounds. Musicians stood at the foot of the list of the 40 groups. 
They averaged 5 feet, 5.6 inches in height and 161.9 pounds in weight. 
Gowin studied approximately 1,000 executives in these 40 groups. He 
compared them in physical measurements with a large number of insur- 
ance policy-holders who would represent the population at large. The 
average height for 1,037 executives was 71.4 inches and for 221,819 
policy-holders, 68.5 inches, a difference of approximately 3 inchcs in 
favor of the executives. The average weight for the executives was 
181.1 pounds, while the average weight for the policy-holders was 164.5 
pounds, 

Gowin also believed that there was some correlation between the 
size of the executive and the position which he held. He found that, 
both in height and weight, bishops exceeded preachers in small towns, 
university presidents exceeded the presidents of small colleges, city 
school superintendents exceeded principals in small towns, presidents of 
state bar associations exceeded county attorneys, and railroad presidents 
exceeded station agents. The number of cases in these groups ranged 
from 23 to 81. No doubt many of the measurements on which Gowin 
based his studies were not very accurate. The number of cases was 
too small in many instances. However, his findings are suggestive and 
the field deserves further and more careful research. 

Traits of college leaders.—Bowden (14) has reported physical meas- 
ures for about 40 student leaders in colleges which have some form of 
student government. The range in height of these leaders was from 
67 to 72 inches, with 68 inches as the median height. For weight the 
range was from 125 to 180 pounds, with a median of 158 pounds. The 
median age for the group was 21.5 years. Davis (39) has shown that, 
of the 163 Russian communist leaders whom he studied, approximately 
70 per cent had engaged in their first radical action and had joined 
some revolutionary party by the time they were 21 years of age. 
Cowley (35) reported that the student, criminal, and army leaders whom 
he studied were all characterized by more motor impulsion than their 
followers, as measured by the Downey motor impulsion test. Miss 
Hooker (61) made a study of 1,370 leaders in 140 villages in all sec- 
tions of the United States. She found that approximately 25 per cent 
of these leaders were women. In many types of situations it is gen- 
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erally recognized that women have very few chances of being chosen as 
leaders regardless of their qualifications. On the other hand, the pro- 
fessions and many other types of situations are admitting women at 
the present time. So far as the available objective evidence goes there 
is insufficient basis for saying that physical traits receive any very 
serious consideration in the selection of leaders, so far as most types of 
situations are concerned. However, the data do lend some support to 
the popular notion that the leader of a group is usually the tallest or 
heaviest individual who possesses other striking traits. A number of 
studies are needed which deal with leaders in a variety of different situa- 
tions and attempt to establish a list of the physical traits of the leaders 
in each situation. 


Summary 


In summarizing the evidence pertaining to the traits which are 
characteristic of leadership we may say there are indications that in 
certain details the traits of the leader vary in quantity and quality with 
the specific situation in which the leader functions. In general, how- 
ever, there are a number of characteristics which seem to be requisite 
for leaders in most of the fuce-to-face types of situations. The success- 
ful leader is characterized by a reasonably high degree of such person- 
ality traits as initiative, enthusiasm, imagination, knowledge, originality, 
persistence, speed of decision, and purpose. His relations with his fol- 
lowers are characterized by sympathy, tact, patience, faith, prestige, and 
ascendance-submission. Other things being equal, the individual who is 
above the average in height and weight, and who is attractive in appear- 
ance has a better chance of being elected to positions of leadership in 
the face-to-face types of situations than does the short unattractive 
individual. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONTROL TECHNIQUES USED BY LEADERS 


THERE are a number of controls which leaders in various types of 
situations have found effective in making their own position secure and 
also in keeping their followers in harmony with the program and ideals 
which have been set up for the group. Some of these controls are posi- 
tive; others are negative. Thirteen of the most commonly mentioned 
controls are discussed in this chapter. 


The Need for Group Controls 


Human groups are plastic and may be adjusted to numerous be- 
havior patterns in the various social situations. Control over the group 
becomes very important in emergencies and in many other situations 
where a definite goal is to be reached by the group as a whole. The 
problem of control becomes acute when a conflict arises within a given 
group or between two or more groups. Also in many situations there is 
evidence of a tendency for the group to become restless and weary of 
the leadership of a given leader after a few years. Even tho his work 
has been very acceptable and he has a very agreeable personality, a 
sufficient number of the group may feel that he has served in that 
capacity long enough, and that they need a change. In order to main- 
tain the stability of the group, to retain his position as leader, to protect 
his group from exploitation at the hands of other groups, and to accom- 
plish easily and economically the desirable objectives of his group, the 
leader uses certain controls which he has found to be effective. In 
general, we may say that social controls may be divided into two classes: 
(a) those which use physical force, and (b) those which use symbols. 
There are many instances in social relationships when order can be 
maintained and the will of the leader can be transferred to the group 
more successfully thru physical force than thru any other method. The 
symbol methods of control are more economical, more orderly, more re- 
spectful of human personality, and quicker than the brute force methods. 
The examples of techniques employed by leaders, which we shall con- 
sider briefly in this chapter, belong to the indirect or psychological type. 
There is no scientific evidence from which we can determine what tech- 
niques are used by leaders in a given type of situation, how they are 
used, or with what success they have been used in the past. The dis- 
cussion in this chapter is based upon the personal observation of leaders 
in action and upon the literature which describes the characteristics of 
leaders. The most comprehensive treatment of these techniques of con- 
trol is found in Lumley’s discussion of means of social control (81). 


Positive Group Control 


There are certain social controls used by leaders which are essen- 
tially positive in nature. They are wholesome laughter, rewards, praise, 
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and advertising. Both the immediate and the remote results from the 
use of these controls are more satisfactory than the results secured from 
the use of the negative controls, which are discussed later in this chapter. 

Wholesome laughter.—There is a sense in which laughter may be 
used habitually by the leader to produce a good spirit among his fol- 
lowers. In this connection laughter is used in a more figurative sense, 
referring to the smiling countenance and general expressions of happi- 
ness and well-being. If a leader always appears before his followers 
with a smile and an air of confidence, he can more easily inspire them 
to maintain a high group morale. We frequently hear the comment that 
a smile is contagious. Not only is the smile contagious, but also the 
feeling of well-being which makes the smile genuine. Good physical and 
mental health are primary requisites for a cheerful disposition. One 
word of caution may be in order in this connection. This is an age in 
which we see and hear a great deal of light, superficial optimism. The 
leader must avoid the semblance of any artificial and borrowed traits of 
good cheer. 

Rewards.—A positive device which works toward the maintenance 
of social order is that of rewards. We usually think of a reward as 
any object which is bestowed upon an individual because of unusual or 
faithful performance of his activities in addition to any expected or 
contracted-for compensation. Rewards seem to vary inversely in intrinsic 
value with their social significance. They are usually given by persons 
in authority to maintain approved types of conduct or to effect changes 
in conduct. In the hands of a skillful leader rewards constitute an ap- 
proved technique which may be used with universal social approval. The 
effect of rewards is positive and real, but not necessarily permanent. 
They are expensive, however, and, if used too frequently, the leader 
realizes the law of diminishing returns. 

The giving of rewards is an especially effective technique for a 
leader because of the effects upon those who witness the act. The effect 
upon the hearers is perhaps even greater than that upon the recipient 
of the reward. It is customary to accompany the bestowal of rewards 
with praise of certain types of conduct and denunciation of other types 
of conduct. Our commencement exercises are a good example of the 
point. No administrator would think of awarding degrees and handing 
out diplomas without the commencement address with all of its praise, 
satire, and flattery. Very frequently the remarks that are made are 
addressed more to the audience than to the recipients of the degrees 
and rewards. 

Praise and flattery.—We have seen that praise may be an element 
in the giving of rewards. On the other hand, praise may be considered 
as a reward by the recipient. The expression of praise reveals an ap- 
proval attitude on the part of the praiser. Praise appears to be par- 
ticularly effective in school work, politics, religion, and industry. The 
leader may express praise thru gestures, oral exclamations or formal 
address, and written materials such as personal letters, recommendations, 
articles, etc. In its effect, praise tends to release nervous energy and ele- 
vate and dignify those types of behavior because of which the praise was 
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bestowed. On the negative side, it is generally conceded that faint 
praise really damns and if whole-hearted praise be given too extrava- 
gantly it becomes a disruptive and embittering force in the social group. 

Flattery is praise expanded quantitatively beyond the ordinary 
bounds of truth and propriety. It appears to contain some elements 
of persuasion and satire. However, the argumentative phase of per- 
suasion is not present, neither is the sting of satire felt. Flattery be- 
comes a powerful technique in the hands of a leader—especially a leader 
who functions in a large group. Many people seem to relish a certain 
amount of untruth in flattery. It helps carry them above the hard reali- 
ties of a cold and ungrateful world. Thus in many situations a leader 
can manage a group of followers with flattery even tho they are not 
deceived in the least by his flattery. Thru flattery the leader helps to 
eliminate a feeling of inferiority on the part of his followers and, to a 
certain extent, we may say that flattery actually sets up ideals for the 
group. Certainly there are many situations in which flattery acts as a 
shock-absorber for the harsh and jarring contacts experienced in social 
life. It should be borne in mind that flattery is no more effective in 
the hands of the leader in controlling his group than it is in the hands 
of the group in managing their leader. Some leaders are very suspectible 
to the flattery bestowed upon them by their followers. A leader may 
be restrained from a certain course of action if his followers withhold 
the flattery which they ordinarily give him. 

Slogans and mottoes.—There are many situations in which slogans, 
mottoes, watchwords, catchwords, etc., are of unusual significance. Ex- 
amples of those situations are: war, financial campaigns, commercial 
advertising, and young people’s camps. One might enumerate a long 
list of slogans which are nationally known. The following are a few of 
the famous examples: “Make the world safe for democracy,” “The 
evangelization of the world in this generation,” “The Y stands for you, 
you stand for the Y,” “America for the Americans,” “Eventually, why 
not now?” “Fifty-four forty or fight,” “Stop, look, and listen,” “Re- 
member the Maine.” Advertisers seem to be convinced that slogans are 
effective. Otherwise, they would not spend such enormous sums of money 
to flash them before the public continually. 

The maximum effectiveness of a slogan probably does not last for 
a very long time. It is most profitable while new and while everybody 
is repeating it. One thing to be said in favor of the use of slogans is 
that anyone can coin and launch them. On the other hand, slogans fre- 
quently carry a double or ambiguous meaning, and, if they are effective, 
they tend to discourage reasoning behavior. The skillful leader will 
consider these and other limitations of slogans. But in spite of all their 
limitations, there are many situations where a leader does without doubt 
use slogans and mottoes to a very distinct advantage. 

Advertising and propaganda.—The effectiveness of advertising is 
generally recognized by everyone who is familiar with the commercial 
and business fields. Advertisements are made for the purpose of secur- 
ing a desired response from the people who read or hear them. Hol- 
lingworth (59), Lucas and Benson (80), and other writers have given 
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rather complete discussions of the nature of advertising and the laws 
governing its uses. Advertising may be considered as a form of social 
control which can be used to advantage by leaders in many types of situa- 
tions. The leader needs to remind the public continually of his own 
activities and of those of his group of followers. He may make it appear 
that he is carrying out a very worth-while program and that his group 
stands high in comparison with other similar groups. The leader may 
advertise himself and his program to his group of followers in such a 
manner as to secure a desired response on their part. 

Propaganda may be defined as advertising with a particular bias. 
Propaganda may be desirable and constructive or it may be objection- 
able and destructive. Largely as a result of the highly biased propa- 
ganda which was broadcast during the World War period, the term 
propaganda has acquired a connotation which signifies the untruthful, 
the anti-social, the unpatriotic, etc. Lumley (82) has recently published 
a book on propaganda as a menace, in which he indicates the difficulty 
in detecting, controlling, and correcting propaganda. Since propaganda 
is inexact and undefinable it cannot be controlled easily by legislation. 
Education appears to be the only effective control for unwholesome 
propaganda. 

The skillful leader may use legitimate propaganda to good advan- 
tage in making himself or his group appear in a favorable light with 
respect to one or all of their activities. Like some other techniques 
which leaders may use, propaganda is a two-edged sword and must be 
carefully used. If his followers should become indifferent to or suspicious 
of the propaganda launched by a leader, their responses are likely to 
be just the opposite of the desired responses. The leader’s position and 
prestige may be lowered or even abolished. 


Negative Group Controls 


Examples of negative social controls are ridicule, gossip, and threats. 
Altho these controls are particularly effective in some situations, their 
immediate and remote results are quite destructive if the leader abuses 
their use. In general the use of these negative controls should be dis- 
couraged. 

Ridicule.—The leader may use laughter as a device to prevent the 
contamination of his group by others from the outside. In the matter 
of religion, morals, manners, customs, etc., no restraining hand has been 
laid upon lecturers, professors, preachers, and cartoonists in an effort 
to stop their fun-making with reference to the practices which they do 
not wish to penetrate their groups. Not only does laughter tend to 
protect a group against contamination from without, but it also is an 
effective means of testing all innovations which arise within a given 
group. Those members of the group who are not concerned with the 
innovation are likely to laugh at the originators. If an innovation sur- 
vives the laughter of the group, it may be regarded as worthy of further 
consideration. Thus laughter serves social progress by testing the offer- 
ings of innovators. 
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Laughter certainly produces a spirit of humiliation which is not con- 
ducive to originality and invention. The highly gifted individuals are 
frequently very sensitive to the laughter of their associates. In this 
sense laughter tends to discourage leadership and the display of unusual 
ability in any manner. It tends to maintain the average and the har- 
monious in the performance of members of the group. If, however, the 
social system of a group becomes too rigid, the members of the group 
as well as members of other groups begin to laugh at the status quo, 
and this situation leads to self-criticism and eventually to a modification 
of the social structure either thru revolution or thru an evolutionary 
process. Laughter also becomes a deadly weapon in the hands of the 
members of the group when they decide to unseat their leader. 

Laughter appears to be a powerful social control which may be 
used to great advantage by a leader in many face-to-face situations. 
On the whole it is a negative technique. It is destructive in a direct 
and definite manner, but constructive only in an indirect way. Laughter 
indicates the types of conduct which are not approved. It discourages 
the fanatical, the pompous, the extremely different in any phase of 
social conduct, but it suggests positive and constructive patterns of 
behavior. It does not appear that laughter can be used to a great 
advantage by an individual in working his way to a position of leader- 
ship in a group, but once he is in a position, he can use laughter very 
advantageously in maintaining his position and the ascendancy of his 
group. 

Gossip.—This ancient control technique has been considered largely 
a function of face-to-face relationships in the small group or community. 
However, gossip may and frequently does assume national and interna- 
tional proportions thru the newspapers and magazines. It is mentioned 
here not so much because it is a device frequently used by leaders, but 
rather because it is a powerful device so frequently used by a group in 
ousting a leader from his position. There is evidence of gossip in the 
history of the fall of many prominent men of the past. Community 
leaders—for example, ministers, teachers, and physicians—frequently 
find themselves moving to another community because of some pernicious 
gossip which has been started concerning them. In many communities 
there are certain individuals who have become very proficient in their 
ability to initiate gossip. 

In some cases, on the other hand, gossip acts as a morale builder 
and as a maker of leaders. It may be used by a leader at times in the 
effective management of his group. He may deliberately start some bit 
of gossip to spur his group in an activity which he believes desirable 
or to prevent their participation in some other activity which he con- 
siders undesirable. The fear of being talked about, like the fear of being 
laughed at, is a powerful force for keeping people from attempting any 
radical departure from the accepted social code. 

Threats.—A threat represents the lowest form of psychological ap- 
peal before we reach the level of physical force. Commands and threats 
usually mean that the limit has been reached in a given line of action. 
The threat represents impatience, irritation, anger, disgust, and possibly 
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hatred on the part of the threatener. The force of threats depends upon 
the frequency with which they are used, the position of the individual 
who uses them, and the kind and degree of punishment indicated in the 
threat. The successful use of threats as a control device requires skill 
and insight into human nature. The skillful threatener may jar the 
sluggish members of his group out of their lethargy and cause them to 
reason more cogently. If the threat is badly used it is likely to make 
the situation worse. It may lead to violence on the part of both the 
threatener and the threatened. Feuds and wars arise from situations 
in which threats are used unadvisedly. Leaders should realize that the 
proper use of threats is an art to be attempted only by the professional. 
The amateur is too likely to keep his group sitting on the powder keg, 
as it were. 


Other Group Controls 


Certain social controls like persuasion, dress, challenge, and the 
chase technique may be either positive or negative, depending upon the 
manner in which they are used by the leader and the particular situa- 
tion in which they are used. 

Persuasion.—There is a definite need for persuasion in a variety of 
group situations where disagreement occurs. The leader who has a 
pleasing voice and is a convincing speaker has much in his favor in 
winning the support of his group. Most people respond to an appeal 
for fair play. If the leader can direct the attention of members of his 
group to their relationships in the total situation they will realize the 
necessity for equality of opportunity. Any device that will awaken a 
sense of responsibility in members of the group is valuable to a leader. 
Everyday experience indicates that persuasion appears in various forms. 
In its highest forms the appeal is made to the logical reasoning powers 
and to the more desirable emotions. In its lowest forms, the appeal is 
made to fears, superstitions, prejudices, etc., and the result is likely to 
be something in the nature of the mob spirit. Persuasion in its highest 
forms is the most typically human of all the social controls. As our edu- 
cational processes become more effective and civilization becomes more 
general, men will listen to and be governed by persuasion in its highest 
forms rather than by some of the baser types of control. After all, the 
lower types of control are temporary and mechanical makeshifts. Any 
ultimate solution of the social control problem must come from a situa- 
tion where men are controlled by an appeal to reason. 

Dress.—A minor control technique which has been widely and effec- 
tively used is that of dress. On practically all cultural levels we find 
that leaders have employed distinctive dress. Among the primitive hunt- 
ing tribes, chieftains used feathers, beads, paint, etc. In military situa- 
tions the uniform with various medals and decorations has set the leader 
apart from his followers. In our modern social and civic groups, con- 
siderable prestige is added to any leader as soon as he is clothed in 
some distinctive dress. Many of our contemporary leaders in a number 
of different situations may be characterized by some peculiar feature 
of dress or appearance. One may wear an old slouch hat, another may 
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use an underslung pipe, another may carry a cane in a peculiar manner, 
another may wear his hair cut in an unusual style, etc. Vanity is a 
characteristic of human nature. Many individuals like to wear the un- 
usual; and most individuals are attracted by the sight of distinctive 
dress on those who are their leaders. 

The chase technique.—Overstreet (97:13-15) has described what he 
calls the chase technique, to be used by a leader in capturing the atten- 
tion of his followers. In common parlance we frequently hear it said 
that a certain leader “keeps people guessing.” Unpredictability appears 
to be a very refreshing and desirable factor in human relationships as 
well as in the story and drama. The effective public speaker varies his 
organization and manner of presentation to such an extent that his 
hearers do not feel that they know exactly where he is going or how 
he expects to arrive. The hunting impulse is so deep-rooted and uni- 
versal in human nature that it has frequently been called an instinct. 
There are those who claim that our educational system is weak in so far 
as the chase technique has been eliminated. Many teachers feel that the 
most effective teaching method definitely introduces the spirit of the 
chase. Instead of assigning specific subject-matter to be learned, these 
teachers inspire their students to run down ideas and then snythesize 
them with their previous experience. Some of the individualized instruc- 
tion methods provide for this chase technique. 

The effective leader will discover many ways in which he can utilize 
this technique. Instead of announcing policies arbitrarily for his group 
he can let members of the group help work out the policies to be adopted. 
In ail public utterances he can let his followers feel that he has a depth 
of mind and spirit which they have never sounded. The unpredictable- 
ness should apply to the details of the program rather than to the main 
program itself. 

Challenge.—Most boys in a group cannot resist a dare. A common 
practice among adult groups is for one group to challenge another group 
in some sort of contest. Frequently, some sort of disagreeable program 
can be put over more easily if the spirit of competition is introduced. A 
challenge to a duel was formerly a very common method of settling dis- 
putes. A challenge to debate is still effective. The fighting spirit is 
sufficiently strong in most human beings that a challenge is effective 
if it is fair and if it is not used too frequently. The leader can use 
this technique effectively within the ranks of his followers by challenging 
them to meet certain standards, carry thru a program, perform better 
than another group, etc. In any activity where supreme exertion is re- 
quired on the part of the follower group the leader can use the chal- 
lenge effectively providing it is issued tactfully. 


Summary 


We have enumerated a few of the techniques which are used by 
leaders in the face-to-face types of situations to secure and hold their 
positions as leaders and also to unify and promote the interests of the 
members of their groups. Some of these devices, like ridicule, gossip, 
and threats, are largely negative. Others, such as praise, persuasion, 
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rather clearly that man has very few inherited reaction tendencies as 
compared with other species of the animal kingdom. The hereditary reac- 
tions of man are more plastic and modifiable than those of any other 
species of animal. 

Like the theoretical discussions on the subject of heredity versus 
environment, the experimental evidence is also contradictory. Galton 
(53:1) concluded that his early work with genius showed that literary, 
legal, military, musical, scientific, and poetic genius are inherited in the 
same manner as are physical traits in the organic world. On the basis 
of very limited statistics, he argued that unusual wrestling and rowing 
ability is inherited. Woods (120) used Galton’s statistical technique 
in studying 832 royal persons in Europe. He found that the brothers 
and sisters of royal individuals distinguished themselves just as often 
as the kings and potentates themselves. His conclusions supported those 
of Galton. The work of these two men has served as the foundation 
on which many other writers have based their studies in which heredity 
received the major emphasis. 

In 1880, before many reports of systematic studies of genius had 
been published, William James published an article which caused con- 
siderable criticism (65). In part, James was refuting Herbert Spencer’s 
argument that the explanation of genius is to be sought in the environ- 
ment. Spencer held that the genius of the great man depends on the 
long series of complex influences which have produced the social order 
in which the great man appears. The great man cannot remake his 
society, according to Spencer, before his society has remade him. Any 
adequate explanation of the contributions of the great man must be 
sought in the aggregate of conditions out of which he and his social order 
have arisen. James argued that the great man’s society certainly does 
not make him before he can remake it. Great epochs are rare. In order 
to produce a great epoch it is necessary for many great men coming in 
rapid succession to stimulate society until it vibrates thru and thru and 
continues to glow for some time after the geniuses have passed off the 
stage of action. This state of agitation affords the genius a favorable 
environment in which to work. Without this concourse of genius about 
a given time an exceptional man might have no chance to make his 
contribution. 

Other writers immediately offered criticisms of James’ argument. 
Fiske (49) and Allen (1) offered arguments in favor of environment. 
Allen held that the genius is only a step or two above the men of his 
race and time. He believed that the genius possesses the same qualities 
as those possessed by other men; however, he possesses these traits in 
a special combination. The genius, as well as every individual, is what 
he is by virtue of his heredity but he is nothing without his environment. 
The same heredity will turn out differently in different environments. 
Allen argued that there could have been no Shakespeare if the Eliza- 
bethan audience had not been prepared to appreciate the delicate fancy 
of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The theory stressing environment.—Other investigators, particularly 
Cattell and Odin, have used the statistical technique and reached conclu- 
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sions diametrically opposed to those of Galton and Woods. Odin (96) 
found in his study of 6,382 French men of letters that certain provinces, 
particularly those containing the larger cities, produced very many more 
men of genius on a percentage basis than did certain other provinces. 
The results of this investigation led Odin to the conclusion that environ- 
mental factors did have a definite influence in the production of his men 
of letters. Cattell (25; 26) made the same type of study with 1,000 
American men of science. He was likewise impressed by the fact that 
certain states and geographical localities produced leading men of science 
in much larger numbers, based on the total population, than did certain 
other states and communities. The number of eminent men in science 
tends, according to Cattell, to be proportional to the total population 
which produces them and also to the average ability of the stock from 
which they arise. 

Those who claim that the environment is chiefly responsible for the 
production of genius maintain that unusual ability cannot reach a high 
level of performance unless it be given a favorable chance for develop- 
ment. The individual who has the capacity to become an outstanding 
leader in music, literature, military tactics, or politics will die unknown 
unless he can find or create a favorable environment for the development 
of his capacity. Due to its very nature, genius is easily exterminated 
by a hostile environment. Unusual ability is so different in its per- 
formance from average performance that contemporaries are more likely 
to denounce and forsake the man of extraordinary ability than the indi- 
vidual of average ability. The genius quite frequently displays dis- 
agreeable traits of character. He presents in many cases a mental and 
physical instability which is closely akin to insanity and criminality. 
It is reasonably easy to see how the uninformed man frequently confuses 
genius and various forms of mental disturbance. 

The relative importance of heredity and environment.—Miss Burks 
(19) attempted to answer the question, “To what extent are ordinary 
differences in mental ability due to nature and to what extent are they 
due to nurture?” She did not attempt to demonstrate what proportions 
of the total mental development of an individual are due to heredity and 
what to environment. She was interested primarily in studying the 
contributions of ordinary differences in heredity and ordinary differences 
in environment to differences in mental ability. She made a comparison 
of mental test performances between parents and their children and 
between foster parents and their foster children. In brief, her conclu- 
sions were as follows: (a) Approximately 17 per cent of the variance 
in I.Q. is due to home environment. (b) The total contribution of 
heredity accounts for about 75 or 80 per cent of this variation in I1.Q. 
(c) Nearly 70 per cent of school children have an actual 1.Q. within 
from 6 to 9 points of that represented by their innate intelligence. 
(d) The best home environment may raise the I.Q. as much as 20 I.Q. 
points, and likewise the poorest type of home environment may lower 
the I.Q. as much as 20 I1.Q. points. Miss Burks felt that home environ- 
ment may raise the mental level of a child materially, that is, it may 
make a somewhat superior child out of a normal child, but it cannot 
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account for genius. Certainly environment cannot account for men like 
Lincoln, Carlyle, Dickens, or Canning, whose early home conditions were 
of the depressive type. 

Freeman (51) and others made an elaborate study to determine the 
influence of environment on the intelligence, school achievement, and 
conduct of foster children. Space will not permit a discussion of the 
method of procedure or the data gathered. A few of the conclusions 
reached are significant in relation to the Burks study, which was men- 
tioned in the paragraph above. Children were tested before they were 
placed in foster homes. They were tested again after several years of 
residence in the foster homes. The children in the better foster homes 
performed better on intelligence tests than did those who lived in the 
poorer foster homes. Those children who were adopted at an early 
age gained more than those adopted at a later age. Test scores were 
correlated for siblings who were separated before either of the pair was 
six years of age. The coefficient of correlation was about .25, whereas 
the ordinary correlation of fraternal resemblance is about .50. The 
mean I.Q. of those children in the better homes was 95 while the mean 
1.Q. for the children in the poorer homes was only 86. The writers con- 
cluded that the data indicate that an improvement in home environment 
produces a gain in intelligence as measured by certain tests. This study 
had many limitations and no final conclusions can be drawn from it. 
Nevertheless, it is suggestive and should stimulate further research on 
problems related to the effect of home environment upon the production 
and training of genius and leadership ability. 

Investigators who have studied the gereral problem of genius and 
eminence may be classified into three broad groups. One group. headed 
by Francis Galton, de Candolle, Havelock Ellis, Frederick Adams Woods, 
William James, and others, have stressed the biological factors involved 
in the genesis of genius. The men in this group have usually accepted 
Galton’s theses and built upon his foundation or they have analyzed 
individual differences, which are in the main a result of heredity, and 
have reached conclusions which directly support Galton’s work. In 
either case they seem to have been unmindful of a number of weaknesses 
and limitations in Galton’s work. Their consideration appears to have 
been directed almost entirely to the influence of nature in the production 
of genius. Their attitude that the influence of the social and natural 
environment is negligible does not seem to be well supported by the 
data as described. 

Another group of able students in this field, headed by Alfred Odin, 
James McKeen Cattell, Lester F. Ward, Grant Allen, John Fiske, and 
others, admit the value of inherited abilities but they insist that the 
environmental factors have a very significant part in the production of 
genius. These men appear to take a reasonable position. An individual 
receives a certain endowment at birth. No matter how-good that en- 
dowment may be, the environment may exercise an absolute veto power 
over any high accomplishment which may be attempted. On the other 
hand, within certain limits, a poor native endowment may be improved or 
made much more effective by a favorable environment. For the present 
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we must conclude that genius is a result of unusual ability and an 
environment which is favorable for that particular individual. 

A third minor group of investigators in this field may be men- 
tioned briefly. Lombroso held the conviction that genius is closely akin 
to insanity. The two groups which were mentioned above regarded genius 
and eminence as of the same type as average ability except that they 
deviated from the average on the upper end of the curve. Lombroso 
and those who have accepted his thesis have insisted that genius is an 
abnormal and unbalanced deviation from the normal type. Apparently 
Lombroso selected a large number of cases to support his thesis and 
omitted mention of an equally large number who would have refuted 
his argument. He seems to have used the term abnormal in a very 
much more liberal sense than that usually assigned to it. 

Obviously there are many obstacles in the path of genius. The 
notion that genius will assert itself under any and all circumstances, 
regardless of the individual’s health, the attitudes of his associates, and 
the opportunities he has for work, is nothing more than a superstition 
and should be discarded by all persons who attempt to think accurately 
on this subject. Fortunately, many leaders in education and eugenics 
believe that most, if not all, of these obstacles may be removed. It will 
be necessary for the educators and the eugenicists to codperate in a pro- 
gram which will detect unusual ability early in life and systematically 
provide a favorable environment for its development. Perhaps the 
majority of writers who hold the environmentalist’s position agree that 
a certain degree of genius can be acquired, but not by one individual 
in the course of his active life. Favorable conditions of heritage and 
environment must meet for several generations in order to allow indi- 
viduals of the genius type to develop. The favorable combination of 
native ability and a friendly environment does not appear to occur very 
frequently under ordinary social conditions. This situation may explain 
the rarity of recognized genius and also the fact that many unrecog- 
nized geniuses live and die in our midst. It must be borne in mind that 
a favorable environment is a relative matter. The amount of stimula- 
tion from the environment which spurs one man to his highest achieve- 
ment may shatter another and drive him to despair. A wholesome and 
favorable environment will be different for each individual. 

It is not a question of whether environment or heredity is the more 
important. Heredity and environment must work together. Good hered- 
ity can and probably will provide as good environmental conditions 
as possible for its children. On the other hand, good environment can 
with great difficulty create good blood, and that process will require 
several generations. Environment is important, but so far as we can see 
at present heredity is more important, for the present and immediate 
future at least. The most effective environment is one which makes it 
possible for the given heredity to realize its maximum development. 
Heredity represents the conservative and the dependable in human 
nature. 

The inborn heredity of the race cannot be changed in any marked 
way by either formal or informal environmental factors. Thus, if any 
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desirable traits are lost by the race they cannot be regained easily by 
education or any other method of improvement. Heredity may be likened 
to a stream which cannot be dammed or altered materially in its course. 
The cargoes which are set upon the stream are reasonably sure of reach- 
ing their destination without disaster. The carrier of man’s mental, 
moral, and physical traits is dependable. If any improvement be made 
in the germ cells, that change will be sufficiently permanent to last until 
further improvements can be made to sustain and reinforce the first. 

We have surveyed briefly three general theories with reference to 
genius and leadership. A number of writers have emphasized the bio- 
logical factors of heredity. Others have insisted that the sociological 
and economic factors are equally important in the production of unusual 
ability. Still other writers have said that there is no border line be- 
tween genius and insanity. We turn now from these general convictions 
to a few of the more specific theses which have been advanced concerning 
leadership. 


The Great Man Theory 


Perhaps the oldest and best known theory concerning leadership is 
the so-called Great Man theory which was postulated by Thomas Carlyle 
(22). The essence of this theory is that the history of progress and 
achievement is in the final analysis the history of the great men who 
have lived in the world. From ancient times men have stressed the 
hero aspects of leadership. In fact, the hero-worshippers have empha- 
sized the characteristics of the warrior and the political hero for so 
long that we find it difficult to think of a leader of any other type. 
Carlyle stressed the metaphysical aspects of this Great Man theory. 
Galton, Ellis, Woods, Wiggam, and others have stressed the biological 
aspects. Still other writers have emphasized the psycho-sociological 
aspects of the relationship between the leader and his followers. 

The number of individuals who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to science, art, literature, and religion is extremely small. The 
number of innovators, inventors, organizers, and capable executive man- 
agers in any group is small. The geniuses in society seem to have fur- 
nished the leadership which has endured thru the centuries. The dis- 
coveries and inventions which have revolutionized beliefs, techniques, 
and practices have usually been announced by those biological and psy- 
chological sports called geniuses. Proponents of this Great Man theory 
frequently make statements to the effect that approximately five per 
cent of the population do the thinking for the total population. It is 
true that most people spend the whole of their active lives and all of us 
spend many years trying to master knowledge and skills which we did 
not discover or develop. We find ourselves conforming to institutions, 
customs, and standards which we did not help to create. By the time 
we have mastered the accumulation of knowledge and the skills which 
society deems necessary for our efficient and felicitous progress thru 
life, we have little time left for any original creative work. Those 
individuals who have leisure time and sufficient financial reserve to 
prosecute research work properly have a much greater chance of making 
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worth-while contributions than those individuals who must be con- 
tinually concerned with making a living. 

The Great Man theory of cultural advance has given rise to a one- 
sided interpretation of civilization. Advocates of this theory view the 
historical process as resulting almost entirely from the influence of the 
great men who have stamped their imprints upon their own and suc- 
ceeding generations and have directed progress in a particular direction. 
Another group of students have studied the great men in relation to 
their environments and have been impressed with the thought that the 
period in which the great man lives has had a definite influence upon 
him. The great man epitomizes some characteristic tendency of the 
age in which he lives. This conception leads us to a discussion of the 
mass theory of leadership. 


Cultural Determinism 


A number of sociologists have developed another unilateral theory 
of leadership which is just the opposite of the Great Man theory. Their 
statement has been called the mass theory or cultural determinism. The 
advocates of this theory point out that the great man is motivated in a 
marked manner by the spirit of the age in which he lives, that the indi- 
vidual who makes a significant contribution in any field must depend 
upon the already accumulated heritage from former periods, and that 
there appears to be a definite tendency for change to demand further 
change. 

According to this view the great man is the medium thru which the 
tendencies of his age express themselves. Several centuries of Messianic 
hope among the Israelites prepared them for the coming of the Christ. 
After years of chafing under British domination and the influence of 
Western culture the Indian society finally produced Ghandi, who is 
endeavoring to lead his people to spiritual and political freedom. The 
spirit of conquest and necessity for new trade routes during the last 
half of the fifteenth century brought forth Columbus. Years of agita- 
tion over slavery and the preservation of the Union culminated in Lincoln 
the Liberator. If a particular leader had not appeared, another would 
have been produced who would have expressed the urge of his time. 
Suppose Columbus, Lincoln, or Lindbergh had been born one hundred 
years earlier. Would they have become outstanding men as they did? 
In so far as the great leader influences the mass, this influence is a 
result of the previous mass influence upon the leader. Herbert Spencer 
argued that the genius is a result of the complex influences which have 
produced the social state into which he was born. Society must make 
the genius before he can reconstruct his society. 

Perhaps a synthesis of these two theories, the Great Man theory 
and the cultural determinism theory, is much more satisfactory. We 
can say that the times in which the great man lives do condition in a 
measure the direction and intensity of his creative activities. Preceding 
and current changes in his environment direct his attention to specific 
problems and certain techniques are suggested. However, the fact that 
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a given individual attacks certain problems more vigorously and in new 
ways is due to the fact that he is a superior individual. He applies a 
compelling power to the solution of his problems which is in marked 
contrast to the uncertain trial and error methods which are employed 
by the mediocre mass of individuals. Even tho we grant that the specific 
content of the genius’ contributions has been determined by the spirit 
of his time, the rate of his achievement and the thoroness with which 
he does his work are factors which are due to the ability of the individual 
genius. 

Fundamentally this whole question seems to resolve itself to the 
problem of bringing together the genius and a favorable environment. 
No doubt many individuals of unusual ability have never been able to 
make any significant contribution, largely because they were held down 
by the inequality of opportunity, or because they lacked materials with 
which to work, or because their attention never was directed to a line 
of work thru which they could express their special abilities. On the 
other hand, there have doubtless been many particular problems and 
urgent situations which have waited for the unusual ability of some 
outstanding leader who could fulfil all the demands of the situation and 
offer a final solution for its problems. Perhaps the cultural determinists 
are right when they claim that the social processes will work toward a 
satisfactory goal and express themselves thru the most capable leaders 
available, and that the complex of circumstances will produce a leader 
of a suitable type. It is equally true that the advocates of genius are 
right when they insist that superior biological and psychological traits 
may materially speed up the cultural processes which are naturally slow. 


Compensation 


The capacity for compensation both physiologically and psycho- 
logically appears to be characteristic of the human organism. On the 
physiological level, if an organ becomes ineffectual in some respect, the 
organism shows a tendency to stimulate that organ to greater activity, 
or to strengthen some other part of the organic system connected with 
the inferior organ, so that the total operative capacity of the organ in 
question maintains a normal level of efficiency or even exceeds normal 
efficiency. In the latter case we have what is known as over-compensation. 
Each bilateral organ of the body compensates for a defect in the other; 
also one sense compensates for weakness in another sense. 

On the psychological level, a sense of defect prompts training and 
education to counteract the defect. Nurture and environment endeavor to 
supplement and correct nature and heredity. Compensation is frequently 
attempted in the particular function in which weakness or a defect is 
realized. The classical example of this direct type of compensation is 
Demosthenes. He suffered from an impediment in his speech and set 
about to remove the defect. He was not content to gain normal efficiency 
in speech, but continued his remedial work until he became a renowned 
orator. 

If, however, the attempt to direct compensation is not successful, 
the process becomes largely a substitutive one. The substitution of one 
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activity for another may or may not be attempted in a conscious and 
purposeful manner. In fact the most efficient substitutions apparently 
have been made unconsciously. In any case they are not simply activities 
of adjustment; they become habit trends or drives which in time appear 
as conscious ends in themselves. After they have become controlling 
forces in themselves, they have a tendency to carry the individual beyond 
a normal adjustment to a high level of efficiency and thus the individual 
is in position to assume the réle of a leader in that particular activity. 
A number of writers, Lehman and Witty (72) in particular, explain 
effective leadership ability on the basis of drive. In the present-day 
social order, many of man’s impulses and desires are thwarted. He 
seeks satisfactory adjustments thru various types of substitute activity. 

A few examples are sufficient to show how this compensatory 
tendency assists in the production of leadership ability. The man of 
small stature tends to walk erect and speak loudly. A few famous 
military men, like Napoleon, have attained success in spite of their 
physical defects. Clark (29) has pointed out that Mahomet, Napoleon, 
and Julius Caesar were epileptic, but they overcame this handicap suffi- 
ciently to become outstanding leaders in their respective fields. Lehman 
and Witty (73) attributed literary genius to native ability plus nervous 
instability. The unstable individual is more emotional than the stable 
one and hence is less able to withstand the thwarting of his desires. 
If the unstable individual has above average ability he will likely seek 
satisfaction for his thwarted desires in some other creative channel. 
Goethe, Poe, Byron, and Heine have been mentioned as examples of 
unstable individuals who acquired literary eminence. 

Miss Marks (84) attributed genius in some instances to the driving 
force effected by disease and drugs. She explained the drive of certain 
poets on the basis of the accelerated metabolic rate associated with 
strong drink and certain diseases. She named DeQuincey, Coleridge, 
Poe, Rossetti, James Thomson, Mrs. Browning, Swinburne, and Francis 
Thompson as examples of literary geniuses who were addicted to drugs 
or drink. 

Clark (30) has made a study of the unconscious motives underlying 
the personalities of great statesmen. In the first report which he 
published he pointed out that Abraham Lincoln suffered all thru his life 
from periods of depression which began after the death of his mother. 
He finally accepted a religious outlet for his repressed emotions and 
attained more normal behavior. 

Lehman and Witty (74) have suggested that negro children play 
school more frequently than white children because this type of activity 
symbolizes to them certain desired positions of power, prestige, and 
knowledge which they are unable to attain in reality in their own social 
order. These writers suggest that this make-believe play on the part of 
negro children may be a compensatory activity. 

It is interesting to note that Emerson (46) had developed an essay 
on compensation before the present psychological theory was announced. 
In general Emerson’s essay is theological and metaphysical. For him 
compensation carried more of the idea of balance. Every good has its 
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evil, every sweet has its sour, every pleasure has its pain, these and 
other examples indicated to Emerson that the universe is in a perfect 
balance. God does not play a game of chance. However, in the closing 
paragraphs of his essay Emerson states the principle of compensation 
in its recent form. Strength grows out of weakness. When a man is 
bruised, tormented, and defeated he is stimulated to unusual vigor. A 
cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth or friends, or a physical incapacity 
may cause temporary inactivity and discouragement, but eventually a 
deep remedial force may begin to make itself felt and will carry the 
individual to a high level of efficiency in some particular phase of his 
activities. 

Genius or unusual leadership ability is a very complex system of 
reaction patterns. The compensatory activities probably do not account 
solely for leadership in any given situation. On the other hand, com- 
pensation is clearly recognizable in many instances and appears to be the 
most satisfactory of all the specific theories which have been offered. 


Dynamic Achievement 


The dynamic achievement theory of leadership avoids the weaknesses 
in the Great Man theory and in the cultural determinism theory and 
explains leadership in terms of accumulated successful activities on the 
part of the leader. 

Davis (38:12-13, 872-3) felt that the Great Man theory and the 
cultural determinism theory were both unsatisfactory. He offered a 
theory which is really a synthesis of the two. He admitted that the 
leader is in part the product of hereditary laws and in part the product 
of his social environment. Chance also plays a significant réle in some 
cases. But the most significant element in leadership according to Davis’ 
theory is the achievement which the individual is able to make. Each act 
which the would-be leader considers successful is itself a stimulus to 
further activity in that same direction. The realization of successful 
activity is conducive to the establishment of a drive toward further 
success not only in one given direction but in other directions as well. 
The essence of this theory appears to lie in the summation effect of 
success. This theory would at least partially account for the fact that 
some individuals, who seemingly do not have unusual ability, are able 
to go upward from one success to another, while other individuals with 
marked unusual ability for leadership seem never to be able to get under 
way. There is no doubt that chance plays a very significant part in the 
leader’s getting started and in his accumulation of prestige. The whole 
problem of motivation is also involved in this matter of successful activity 
and drive toward a specific goal. 


Origin of Genius at Puberty 


A group of writers, of whom Lombroso was an outstanding exponent, 
has attempted to show that genius has its origin during adolescence. 
According to this theory unusual ability is frequently aroused by some 
severe emotional shock. 

Lombroso (78) felt that neither hereditary nor environmental factors 
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adequately account for the origin of variation in genius. He analyzed 
the biographies of a number of great men and reached the conclusion that 
the determining cause of creative direction is a strong impression 
received during or near puberty. In a number of cases the great man 
was severely shocked by the death of a mother or some near relative. 
Abraham Lincoln and the death of his mother is a case in point, altho 
Lombroso did not mention Lincoln in this connection. Very frequently 
the experience during puberty which causes great disturbance was in 
relation to a woman—mother, sister, or sweetheart. Literary ability 
appears to have been aroused in a number of well-known men thru 
love for some fascinating girl. This theory of Lombroso’s is supported 
by the findings of various religious workers who have discovered that 
religious conversion most frequently occurs during adolescence (109:31). 

Puberty is a period of intense physiological disturbance and recon- 
struction. This period is likewise very significant in mental development 
because the mind is unusually susceptible to external stimuli. Youth 
is a period of latent explosibility, liable to explode under the pressure 
of any unusual stimulation. No doubt this theory explains the origin 
of unusual ability in many of the great men of history. One wonders, 
however, whether it would not be possible to find a long list of individuals 
in whose lives the same types of experiences produced just the opposite 
effects. It seems reasonable to suppose that many individuals of equal 
potential native ability have been shattered by strong impressions received 
during puberty and have either done nothing significant or have turned 
out to be insane or criminal. 


Summary 


By way of a summary of this chapter it may be said that the 
writers in the field of genius and leadership have not defined their 
terms clearly. The terms genius, leader, eminent man, and great man 
have been used interchangeably. Likewise, the terms heredity and en- 
vironment have not been specifically defined. As has already been indi- 
cated in this chapter, the general theories which have been advanced 
center around two positions. The one group emphasizes heredity and 
finds little or no place for environmental factors, while the other group 
is willing to grant the significance of heredity but insists that environ- 
ment is equally as important as heredity. A third group representing a 
small minority of the writers in this field have maintained, on the basis 
of cases gathered to support their contention, that all genius is abnormal 
and borders on insanity. 

A number of more specific theses have been discussed briefly. These 
more specific theories may be classified under one or the other of the two 
general theories mentioned in the paragraph above. Carlyle’s great man 
theory, the cultural determinism theory, compensation, dynamic achieve- 
ment, and the theory of Lombroso’s that the variation in genius is due 
to some strong impression or emotional shock received during adolescence 
were all formulated upon the basis of limited observations and conviction 
rather than upon adequate objective data. More specific and adequate 
theories concerning the nature and functions of leadership must wait 
upon further scientific research. 
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CHAPTER VI 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


IN general leadership appears to depend largely upon the individual’s 
ability to solve new problems. The first step in the solution of a new 
problem is the discovery, thru the process of analysis, of the main factors 
in the problem. In this way he avoids wasting his time and energy in 
trial and error efforts. This analyticalness of mind is usually a result 
of systematic intellectual training. Thus we face the problem of the 
need for leadership training. 


The Need for Leadership Training 


As our present social order is organized, there is apparently no 
substitute for enlightened leadership. In every field of human endeavor 
there is a demand for trained leaders who appeal to the intellectual 
rather than to the instinctive and emotional types of behavior. The 
properly equipped leader should possess a wide familiarity with all the 
intellectual resources of our civilization. He should be able to conceive, 
formulate, and direct the general policies of our social order. He should 
also understand and appreciate the functions of the institutions in our 
society. These and other abilities which might be mentioned demand 
both general and specific training. 

The training of individual leaders is but one aspect of the leadership 
training problem. The training for intelligent followership is likewise 
important. The proper education of the masses can probably be relied 
upon to insure followership in the ordinary situations. It is essential that 
in some manner the followers be trained to choose wisely and to follow 
the leaders who are available. 

Training for leadership in general.—In discussing athletic leader- 
ship, Martin (86) has stated that, while the quality of leadership is in 
part inborn, it is largely determined by training which should be given 
early in life. Fiske (48) feels that leadership is not so much a matter 
of native endowment or a flash of genius as it is the result of hard 
work and thoro training. He does not argue for general training, 
but rather, for training for leadership in specific situations. The World 
War revealed to America that she lacked thoroly trained leaders in many 
situations, particularly in the situations directly related to military 
operations. 

At the present time it appears that we have special need for leaders 
who know rather than leaders who dare to lead regardless of knowledge. 
We have seen that usable knowledge in the possession of an individual 
is a primary asset for leadership. Great movements have usually been 
initiated by one outstanding individual. The inventions have resulted 
from the intensive and sometimes isolated work of single individuals. 
When individuals function as a group they seem to lose their intellectual 
power and descend to an average characteristic of the group. 
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Former President Hoover (62) attracted wide attention thru: his 
ability as a civil engineer and as an organizer in the field of human 
relationships before he became President of the United States. He has 
made a statement concerning leadership training which is interesting in 
this connection. 

“Leadership is a quality of the individual. It is the individual 
alone who can function in the world of intellect and in the world of 
leadership. If democracy is to secure its authorities in morals, religion, 
and statesmanship it must stimulate leadership from its own mass. 

“Human leadership cannot be replenished by selection, like queen 
bees, by divine right or bureaucracies, but by the free rise of ability, 
character, and intelligence. 

“Even so, leadership cannot, no matter how brilliant, carry progress 
far ahead of the average of the mass of individual units. Progress of 
the nation is the sum of progress in its individuals. Acts and ideas 
that lead to progress are born out of the womb of the individual mind, 
not out of the mind of the crowd. The crowd only feels; it has no mind 
of its own which can plan. The crowd is credulous. It destroys, it 
consumes, it hates, and it dreams, but it never builds. 

“It is one of the most profound and important of exact psychological 
truths that man in the mass does .not think, but only feels. The mob 
functions only in a world of emction. The demagogue feeds on mob 
emotions and his leadership is the leadership of emotion, not the leader- 
ship of intellect and progress. 

“Popular desires are no criteria to the real need; they can be 
determined only by deliberative consideration, by education, by con- 
structive leadership.” 

The need for general leadership training and intelligent follower- 
ship training has been pointed out by writers in different fields. 

Training for industrial leaders—In an article written during the . 
World War, Gavitt (54) voiced a plea for trained leaders in the industrial 
field. He pointed out that the war had already revealed the fact that 
leadership and training are the only forces which are effective against 
| leadership and training. Germany displayed real leadership because she 
; had men who were thoroly trained. In a note prefixed to this article 
of Gavitt’s, the editors of The Engineering Magazine expressed the idea 
that leadership ability is a matter of training. The exact sciences are P 
fundamental to success in most of the phases of industry. It is easy 
, to see why Gavitt and others have laid so much stress upon knowledge 
, and training. The industrial supremacy of the United States depends 
upon the adequate training of leaders who can command the confidence 
; and loyal support of the men with whom they work. Worth-while 
inventions and ideas have their origin in the mind of some leader in the 
l field. The successful execution of the invention or idea also depends 
1 upon a leader. In some situations a leader must be trained before any- 
| 


one is available to give expression to the invention or original idea. 
Training for political leaders——Miss Follett (50) has pointed out 

1 the need for leadership training in the field of political science. At the 

present time the actual political leaders are the political bosses. These 
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bosses are chosen and managed by the party organization. In general 
these so-called political leaders are chiefly concerned with the welfare of 
the party to which they belong. They dare not show much initiative 
or introduce innovations which would militate against party harmony. 

In contrast to such a state of affairs, Miss Follett suggested some 
sort of local neighborhood organization which would be designed to 
develop or to allow real political leaders to be developed within the 
group. The leader in this case would be a member of the group and 
would be guided by the group at the same time that he was attempting to 
guide his group. The leader would control his group by expressing the 
desires and will of the group. According to Miss Follett, democracy is 
the most favorable type of government for setting up this type of 
effective leadership training. Such training would tend to produce 
leaders who would endeavor to lead their people in the achievement of a 
better government. 


Opportunities for Leadership Training 


There is no doubt but that there is great need for leadership train- 
ing. Opportunities for such training are found in the home, in the 
school, in the church, and in many other activities in which children 
take part. 

In the home.—Bruce (17) emphasized the contention of Boris Sidis 
that the average individual has a reserve of energy stored up which 
ordinarily is not tapped. Bruce pointed out the wonderful results which 
Boris Sidis secured with his son William James Sidis. Sidis began experi- 
menting with his son while he was very young. The boy was able to 
read by the time he was three years of age, he could write at the age 
of four, and entered Harvard University as a special student at the age 
of eleven. He was especially proficient in mathematics and astronomy. 
His father claimed that his unusual mental achievement was not the 
result of heredity or exceptional native ability, but rather the result 
of special training which he received in the home at an early age. He 
believed that it is during the first few years of life that the child should 
be taught to observe accurately and think correctly. The chief aim in 
the early training of young Sidis was to teach him to make facile, 
habitual, and profitable use of his hidden energies. Boris Sidis has 
elaborated this theme in his little book, Philistine and Genius (106). He 
argued that the average school procedure is very wasteful of genius. 
The great majority of people live superficial lives and do not draw 
upon this reserve of energy. Early home training can do much to 
overcome this weakness of formal education. 

Miss Blanchard (9) has pointed out the negative influence of fear 
in personality development. The child who has been conditioned to fear 
in the home tends to carry the fear reaction to the school and to every 
place in which he comes into contact with adults who are in positions of 
authority. On the other hand, the child who has been reared in an 
atmosphere of love, aggressiveness, and ambition is also prone to transfer 
his type of reactions to the school and other situations. This latter 
type of child is more likely to become the “good mixer,” the popular 
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and successful individual. Parents can contribute much to the develop- 
ment of those traits which make for leadership by providing for their 
children a positive training and an atmosphere of love, confidence, and 
trustfulness. 

In the school_—Most writers in this field seem to be agreed that 
training for leadership should receive definite emphasis in our educa- 
tional system. It has also been generally charged that our traditional 
school system tends to discourage rather than to produce creative leader- 
ship. Many attempts have been made during the last quarter of a century 
to adapt school procedures to the variations in individual ability and inter- 
ests. Much hope has been placed in those types of progressive educational 
procedures which give special attention to pupils of high ability. Some 
writers have maintained that all our outstanding leaders come from 
that class of individuals who possess intellectual ability well above the 
average. We have no evidence to date to support such a statement. We 
shall probably find that for certain types of situations leaders with high 
mental ability are required and that for certain other types of situations 
other traits will be dominant. 

If certain types of genius and unusual ability are manifest in early 
life, as some writers have contended, obviously the school situations 
and other environmental conditions may be made more favorable for their 
development. Seybold (103) has expressed the opinion that the history 
of the lives of great men gives evidence that these men indicated their 
superiority early in life. Like many others, Seybold held that the public 
schools had little to offer these individuals. He suggested that the schools 
might recognize those pupils who give promise of greatness and attempt 
to provide some types of stimulating situations in which they could 
develop their interests and abilities. 

Miss Dexter (42) has made a suggestion in another connection which 
is applicable in leadership training. She pointed out that, when the child 
makes the transition from his home environment to the school, he has 
a number of difficult and important adjustments to make. Too frequently 
the school, and especially the teacher, becomes an institution of authority. 
In the presence of this authority the child develops a feeling of inferiority 
and is likely to cause trouble for the teacher. Miss Dexter suggested 
that the teacher can render a real service by helping the child to feel 
that he is linked with the authority of the school. If the child can be 
helped to avoid this feeling of inferiority, the teacher has not only 
eliminated the probable source of disciplinary problems but she has also 
made a positive contribution to training for leadership. 

Mayberry (87) suggested that the school could do something definite 
toward the development of leadership ability by having pupils participate 
in school government. He felt that as a rule the natural leaders among 
children are elected to positions of official responsibility. Participation 
in school government not only gives pupils an insight into and apprecia- 
tion of the school problems, but it also develops a sense of responsibility 
in the student leaders and gives them a chance to learn how to lead by 
actually leading. Another result which is likely to accrue to student 
leaders is the acquisition of the social viewpoint. A leader must be able 
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to view any problem from the position of others who are concerned in 
its solution. 

LaVoy (68) stated that the desire to be a leader is inherent in all 
normal young people. But whether one becomes a leader or not de- 
pends upon his early environment. LaVoy laid the stress in leadership 
training upon responsibility. A leader without a sense of responsibility 
soon ceases to be a leader. He went on to point out that the schools 
have attempted to develop leadership thru various forms of student 
government. In the main these attempts were unsuccessful for two 
reasons, according to LaVoy. First, the school positions carried no real 
responsibility. The student leader did no original work. He merely 
carried out policies worked out by others. Second, school officials have 
usually been careful to see that certain preferred students were elected 
to the leadership positions. Consequently many of those who were elected 
as leaders were in reality only figureheads. 

LaVoy suggested that these student government schemes could be 
used really to train leaders. The elements of discipline and honors ratings 
need to be eliminated from these situations for training purposes. Stu- 
dents should be given real responsibility and they should find some 
satisfaction in performing the activities demanded by the situations. If 
all school administrators regarded school life as a segment of real life 
rather than as a preparation for adult life the matter of leadership 
training would be greatly facilitated. 

Norwood (95) has indirectly suggested that the schools have a heavy 
responsibility in the matter of leadership training. He painted a dark 
picture, showing disciplinary conditions in the English schools of a 
century ago and the fact that it was practically impossible for boys to 
come out of such schools with any initiative or originality. Boys who 
went out from schools where they were flogged into submission at every 
turn entered the rivalries of the commercial world as sheep to the 
slaughter. They had never been taught to think for themselves or to 
respect knowledge. Norwood pointed out that the need of the present 
age is the man with ready knowledge and that the masses must turn 
to such a man for guidance and leadership. 

Riggs (100) has stated that the school can do something toward 
leadership training by maintaining the proper relationship between 
teacher and pupil. Rewards and punishments represent only a system of 
crutches which may be necessary at times on the road to leadership. 
Aloofness, competition, and police tactics on the part of the teacher are 
not conducive to leadership. The teacher may do much to bring out 
leadership traits in pupils by maintaining an attitude of true comrade- 
ship toward pupils, in the classroom as well as outside. 

A number of other writers have made short general suggestions 
relative to leadership training. 

North (94:333-6) makes the production of leadership in a democracy 
depend upon educational facilities. The number of great men in a popu- 
lation correlates highly with the existence of educational opportunities 
by means of which unusual ability may be developed. A wide dissemina- 
tion of knowledge not only discovers the potential leaders, but it also 
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raises the level of intelligence of the follower masses. The pedagogical 
characteristics of the technique for the dissemination of knowledge are 
important, but perhaps not as important as the devices that will insure 
that each individual will realize maximum benefits from his training. 

Fisher (47:415) has stated that we can produce leaders only by 
maintaining that level of performance which we ordinarily call genius. 
He feels that one test of every educational system should be its favorable- 
ness for the development of genius. In his estimation the spirit of our 
schools is not favorable for the early detection and training of unusual 
ability. Too much time and effort is expended in “the great mechanical 
effort of helping millions of clumsy minds over a succession of low 
educational stiles.” Ellwood (45:47-8) has insisted that leadership is a 
function of the cultural level of the group. Again, he has said that 
cultural development is a matter of leadership. Since he must express 
himself and his program thru the group, the exceptional individual 
cannot rise extremely high above the general cultural level of his group. 
It frequently becomes very difficult to get new ideas implanted in a group. 
Ellwood suggests that new patterns of action are usually formulated 
by a leader under the pressure of some social crisis. These new patterns 
of social behavior can be inculcated in the youth of a given group thru 
proper training procedure. 

Douglas (43) has made the wobiat that the college, an institution 
which presumably has always trained for leadership, does not adequately 
train for leadership. And, looking at the problem from another angle, 
Douglas wisely remarked that even if leaders are actually trained for 
responsible positions there is no guarantee that they will be chosen 
to lead. 

Sharp (104) attempted to interest those boys and girls who had 
been chosen to official positions in high school organizations in the 
problems of leadership. He organized a Leadership Club for boys and 
one for girls. These clubs met every two weeks to discuss the principles 
and problems of leadership. The principal acted as sponsor for the 
boys’ club. Sharp’s report does not indicate the success of this project 
but one can easily see a number of possibilities in it. Certainly those 
young people who are attempting to lead in any capacity need the benefit 
of whatever knowledge is available on leadership. 

Myers (90) has pointed out that the intelligence testing program 
has been of some assistance to those who are interested in leadership 
training. The results of these tests serve as one basis upon which those 
pupils may be selected who give most promise of profiting from a cer- 
tain type of training. The aptitude tests are also helpful in this type of 
selection. In the indirect types of situations the leaders are usually of 
the highest intellectual level. It is a relatively easy matter to select 
those individuals who will be acknowledged as leaders by the general 
population. In the face-to-face types of situations, on the other hand, 
the problem of training the leaders is not more difficult than the problem 
of getting the mass of the people to choose the leaders after they have 
been trained. Myers listed two problems which face those who are con- 
cerned with leadership training: (a) How can we train the most capable 
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individuals to be sufficiently likable to warrant choice as leaders? (b) 
How can we train the led group to want to choose these trained indi- 
viduals as their leaders? It appears that leadership training also implies 
followership training. At present the schools with their emphasis on 
mass education are in a better position to train for intelligent follower- 
ship than they are to train for creative leadership. 

Some significant questions arise in connection with leadership train- 
ing in the regular school program. How can we give young people ade- 
quate experience in leadership without laying a too heavy burden upon 
them? Can we assume that those pupils who give most promise of 
leadership in school will also be the leaders in later life? How can 
adequate supervision be provided so that the leadership experience of 
pupils will be educationally valuable? Is it sufficient simply to provide 
leadership opportunities and let pupils accept or reject them as they 
choose? These and many other problems demand careful research. 

In the church.—There is a great volume of literature on the subject 
of leadership training within the church. In discussing the factors of 
success in a community program of religious education, Hartshorne and 
Miller (56:194-224) have enumerated a number of activities which per- 
tain to leadership training. These writers mentioned the following activi- 
ties which should be carried on in a proposed program for a local com- 
munity: 

(a) Leadership training schools, graded according to the experience 
of the learners, should be conducted. 

(b) The curriculum should be revised to place greater emphasis 
upon social problems, the psychology of individual differences, and the 
problems which challenge Christian faith. 

(c) Experimental and demonstration schools should be conducted 
to demonstrate the best educational procedures and to serve as laboratory 
centers for teachers and leaders. 

(d) Conferences, graded according to the age and experience of 
the workers, should be held for the discussion of common problems, the 
dissemination of information, and the creation of morale among the 
leaders. 

(e) Outstanding young men and women should be discovered and 
selected for special leadership training. 

(f) Specialized conferences should be held for the following groups 
of leaders: ministers, directors of religious education, church school super- 
intendents, choir directors, organists, and others. 

Brown (16) has pointed out that the success of the religious educa- 
tion movement will depend upon its leaders. Progress has been made 
in the training of leaders as indicated by the following trends. First, 
the several denominations are codperating in the conduct of training 
schools. Second, the administration of leadership training is being de- 
centralized. Standard training schools may be conducted by state or 
local agencies as well as by the national denominational headquarters. 
Third, instructors in training schools have for the most part had college 
or university training in related subjects, such as psychology, education, 
philosophy, sociology, ete. According to Brown, the results of leadership 
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training are evident in a large percentage of the churches in this country. 

Vieth (118) has discussed the comprehensive and specific objectives 
in religious education. Most of these objectives were to be attained by 
leading, guiding, developing, and fostering in growing individuals cer- 
tain desired outcomes. It appears from his discussion that Vieth con- 
ceived the whole matter of leadership in religious education in terms of 
systematic training. 

Shaver (105) attempted to answer the question, What is an adequate 
program of leadership training for the local community? He discussed 
six tests of adequacy which should be applied to any training program 
for religious leaders in a given community. Next, he presented six ave- 
nues of training which had to do chiefly with the administration of the 
program. Finally, he listed six steps to be followed in setting up a 
community program of leadership training. Our chief interest in this 
connection is not in the manner in which Shaver suggested that leader- 
ship training could be accomplished, but rather in the fact that he be- 
lieved it could be made worth-while. 

Weigle (119) has stated six significant reasons why leadership train- 
ing in religious work is necessary: (a) Church leaders must compete 
with trained leaders in all other fields; (b) the churches are called upon 
to apply the principles of Christianity to the solution of new problems 
which are constantly arising; (c) church leaders must be trained to use 
the best religious educational materials and resources available; (d) 
church leaders must be specially trained to use the new methods of 
teaching; (e) the psychological and educational effects of untrained 
leaders are likely to produce serious consequences; (f) the majority of 
parents need to be taught what to teach their children in the field of 
religion. These statements, together with many other contributions 
which he has made, indicate clearly that Weigle was convinced of the 
effectiveness of specialized training for church leaders. 

Most of the evidence on leadership training is of a theoretical 
nature. But such evidence as is available indicates that the home, the 
school, and the church are institutions which can render very effective 
service to society by training those individuals who are already leaders 
and those who aspire to be leaders in the future. 


The Transfer of Leadership Ability 


This discussion of leadership training raises the question relative to 
the transfer of leadership ability from one situation to another of a 
different type. If an individual has been given definite leadership train- 
ing, will he be able to apply his ability to lead in one field as well as 
in another? 

The following paragraphs contain a brief discussion of the theories 
of transfer in general and give examples of the evidence concerning the 
transfer of leadership. 

The theories of transfer.—The question of the transfer of leader- 
ship ability has the same significance in relation to leadership training 
as the transfer of training in any field has in relation to learning in that 
field. Whether or not transfer does take place is an unsolved problem. 
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Considerable experimental evidence has been published in support of both 
sides of the argument in the field of education. 

A survey of the literature shows that there may be a high per- 
centage of transfer in functions which are closely related in content or 
processes, and a very slight amount of transfer in functions which are 
radically different. Practically all experimenters agree that some trans- 
fer takes place in many different types of situations. They are not agreed 
on the method by which it takes place. Investigators are divided for 
the most part into two groups: (a) Those who follow Edward Lee 
Thorndike’s theory of transfer thru identical elements; and (6) those who 
agree with Charles Hubbard Judd and the theory of the generalization 
of experience. On the basis of the evidence available at the present time, 
one could scarcely advocate training for leadership in general with the 
hope that any ability or skill developed in one situation would be trans- 
ferred to another. Rather, the object of training in leadership should 
aim to prepare an individual for superior and expert control of a situa- 
tion of a specific type. . 

Evidences of transfer—With particular reference to the transfer 
of leadership ability the belief has been held generally that men who 
have achieved distinction and become leaders in one type of situation 
very frequently become recognized leaders in other types of situations. 
The example most commonly observed is that of the military leader who 
is subsequently elected to some high civie or political office. Another 
bit of evidence that the general public holds the idea of transfer is the 
fact that the statements of men like Edison, Ford, and Lindbergh are 
accepted as authoritative in fields which are clearly outside their par- 
ticular field of specialization. The question arises in connection with 
many of the so-called cases of transfer, “Is there really a transfer of 
ability from one situation to another, or is it a question of the transfer 
of prestige from the first situation to the second?” Certainly we might 
cite a number of cases in which individuals have been chosen as leaders 
in one situation on the strength of the ability shown in a very different 
type of situation, and in which they have failed to display any real lead- 
ership ability in the second situation. 

The problem of transfer has two aspects which seem to be significant 
from the standpoint of one who is interested in leadership training. First, 
there is the possibility of transfer of the performance of a given indi- 
vidual when he changes from one type of situation to another. And, sec- 
ond, from the viewpoint of the sociologist there is the problem of the 
transfer of leadership from one class to another, from one geographical 
region to another, and from one race to another. Since we have limited 
the scope of this investigation to a study of leadership in the face-to-face 
situations, we cannot consider this second aspect of the transfer problem 
except to note, in passing, a few of the questions which have been raised 
by those who feel that a number of shifts are being made in leadership 
control. The following questions are representative of many others 
which have been discussed in all seriousness by leaders in the respective 
fields. What has become of the dominant leadership of the church? Has 
there been a transfer of leadership from capital to labor? Has there 
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been a transfer of leadership from country life to industrial urban 
groups? Do the lawyer and the politician have the same degree of 
leadership which they possessed fifty years ago? Has the leadership of 
the home and the family been transferred to some other agency? Has 
there been a transfer of leadership from older individuals to youth? 
What has become of the leadership of certain southern states? Must 
the transfer of leadership from despotic authority to the people mean 
mob leadership? These are significant questions and an adequate answer 
to any one of them would throw some light on our whole field. 

There is very little scientific evidence which may be cited on this 
problem of the transfer of leadership ability. The studies made by 
Bogardus and Miss Levi are suggestive. 

Studies in transfer.—Bogardus (13) has taken the position that 
leadership is specific with reference to a given situation. The leader 
acquires control in a situation by analyzing its requirements and develop- 
ing appropriate techniques for effective control of the situation. The réle 
of the situation is a vital factor in leadership which is not frequently 
appreciated by those who attempt to evaluate a leader’s ability. The 
leader’s behavior and the techniques which he uses will be different in 
each situation. This fact will explain what often appears to be incon- 
sistency or even hypocrisy on the part of a leader. According to Bo- 
gardus there is little or no transfer of leadership. And what transfer 
does take place occurs because of similar or identical factors in the two 
situations. The tactful leader needs to bear in mind that each situation 
is different from every other one and that each situation is a part of 
some larger situation. The outstanding leader is one who has mastered 
the techniques required in a number of situations, or else he has become 
a specialist in a certain type of situation which is more or less common 
to various fields in which he may have occasion to work. 

Miss Levi (75) attempted to answer the question, “To what extent 
does leadership in extra-curricular activities carry over from the ele- 
mentary school to the senior high school and from the junior high school 
to the senior high school?” She selected 230 pupils who were leaders in 
13 elementary and 10 junior high schools in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Columbus. Complete returns were secured for 206 of these pupils after 
they entered the senior high school. Miss Levi concluded from her data 
that the transfer of leadership in school activities from the junior to 
the senior high school was three times that from the elementary school 
to the senior high school. She felt that this difference in favor of the 
junior high school may have been due to a well-organized program of 
extra-curricular activities in the junior high school and to a more effi- 
cient plan for administering the program. Another factor, which she 
did not mention, which may be more significant in accounting for the 
difference, is the matter of physiological and psychological maturation. 
The accumulation of experience would be much greater in the case of the 
junior high school leaders. Leadership in athletic activities appeared 
to transfer from the junior high school to the senior to a marked degree, 
but no transfer was found from the elementary school to the senior high 
school. The evidence was not clear with reference to the transfer in 
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civic-social and scientific-manual activities. The opportunities for par- 
ticipation in some of these activities were not equal in all three divisions 
of the schools. This fact probably had a definite bearing on the amount 
of transfer found. 

In his statistical study of 1,000 eminent men, Cattell (27) made the 
point that if a great man excels in one type of activity he is also likely 
to excel in another. For example, he stated that an outstanding artist 
is more likely to be a great poet than is an ordinary man. And the 
great artist is even more likely to become a great scientist or military 
leader than is an ordinary individual. This remark was made by Cattell 
in regard to eminent men. It may or may not apply to leaders in the 
face-to-face types of situations. 

On the basis of evidence available at present, we must consider 
the transfer of leadership from one type of situation to another as an 
open question. Everyday observation shows that men and women have 
been taken from one type of situation because of unusual success and 
placed in a situation with radically different characteristics and have 
continued to show real leadership ability. Army officers who have been 
unusually successful in field work are frequently elected or appointed 
to some important political or civic office. Men and women who have 
shown unusual ability in directing some drive or campaign are frequently 
appointed to some responsible office or department. In some cases these 
individuals continue to show leadership ability, while in others they show 
no initiative or originality and serve only as “headmen.” So many 
factors condition success or failure as a leader that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to determine the quality and quantity of transfer of activities from 
one situation to another. It appears reasonable to conclude that we may 
expect a certain amount of transfer where the situations have a num- 
ber of common factors and we should not expect any significant amount 
of transfer in cases where the situations are wholly different. On the 
other hand, it would appear that certain traits like enthusiasm, tact, 
sympathy, honesty, self-confidence, faith in others, and loyalty would 
facilitate leadership in a wide variety of situations. Perhaps we should 
conclude that there are a number of general traits of leadership, and 
also that there are specific traits which are required by given situations. 


Summary 


The more recent literature on the subject of leadership does not sup- 
port the common belief that leaders are born, not made. Inherited traits 
must be supplemented by environmental factors which provide for their 
proper development. As one reads the biographies of outstanding leaders 
in any field he is impressed with the fact that these individuals had 
training for the activities in which they excel. This training may have 
been direct and intentional and again it may have been a more or less 
incidental part of their experiences. In every field the demand is be- 
coming more insistent for leaders whose training has been definitely 
planned and coérdinated. Our society demands leaders whose ability is 
based upon knowledge, skills, and moral character. The home, the school, 
and the church are the three institutions which are attempting to train 
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leaders in these respects. Certain types of knowledge and skills are 
essential in all leadership situations. Likewise moral character is req- 
uisite for leadership in most situations. These general types of training 
obviously may transfer from one type of situation to another. The more 
specific types of training may or may not transfer in such manner as to 
be of direct value to the leader. The evidence on the transfer of train- 
ing is conflicting. At any rate the trend at the present in all types of 
training certainly is in the direction of specific training for a specific 
type of situation. 


a 


CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY AND SUGGESTED PROBLEMS 


Summary 


BECAUSE of the wide variety of statements which have been made 
by writers in defining leadership, it seems hopeless to attempt anything 
like a summary of them. In fact, any specific and complete definition 
of leadership is impossible until the traits, functions, and techniques used 
by leaders have been more definitely established and classified. 

On the basis of the theoretical evidence available, it appears that 
leadership may best be thought of as a relative relationship which exists 
between the members of a group and the common purpose of that group. 
Almost any member of a group can be a leader in some situation at some 
time. Probably there are no members of a group who can serve as 
efficient leaders in all types of situations. The leadership of a group 
should change with each distinctive common purpose accepted by the 
group. The individual who is best qualified to carry out the immediate 
common purpose should be the natural leader in that situation. When 
another common purpose becomes immediate the individual who is best 
qualified for that work should be acknowledged as leader in that situa- 
tion. Thus, in each different situation the leader of the group would be 
selected on the basis of his qualifications for realizing the particular 
common purpose accepted by the group. 

This position supports the idea of the specificity of leadership. How- 
ever, it does not minimize the importance of unusual native ability. In 
fact it implies a faith in the ability of human nature to rise to meet 
the needs of any situation, even tho the situation be a crisis. 

In general, leaders may be divided into two classes: (a) the men 
of action, and (b) the men of thought. Most of the literature which 
has been surveyed in this study deals with the characteristics and activi- 
ties of leaders in the face-to-face types of situations. On the more primi- 
tive levels of social development it was relatively easy for an individual 
who was a leader in one type of situation to become a recognized leader 
in a number of other situations. But in our present-day social organiza- 
tion a man ordinarily does not win wide recognition in more than one 
type of situation. In our modern age of specialization there is a strong 
tendency toward the demand that the leaders in each social and voca- 
tional situation have specific training for the particular position. There 
is little evidence that leaders may be classified into specifically defined 
types. In many types of situations the leaders may have certain funda- 
mental traits in common, but upon that common foundation each leader 
must build a different super-structure, depending upon the demands and 
peculiarities of the situation in which he functions. 

There are a number of characteristics which leaders in various situa- 
tions have displayed. These traits have been called general character- 
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istics of leadership. Among these so-called general traits of leadership 
are the following: knowledge, abundance of physical and nervous energy, 
enthusiasm, originality, initiative, imagination, purpose, persistence, speed 
of decision, tact, sympathy, faith in others and self, patience, prestige, 
ascendance-submission, and certain physical traits. The only one of 
these traits which has been established on the basis of objective evi- 
dence is speed of decision. Cowley found that army leaders, leaders of 
prison groups, and student leaders were all characterized with greater 
speed of decision than their followers. 

Most of the theoretical discussions on leadership have centered about 
the question of the relative influence of heredity and environment in 
the production of individuals who have made outstanding contributions 
to human progress. Evidence of a more or less objective nature has 
been published in support of both of these positions. Galton, Woods, 
Ellis, and many biologists have insisted that genius and greatness are 
hereditary. Cattell, Odin, Spencer, and most sociologists admit the 
value of good blood but maintain that the environment has an almost 
absolute veto power over heredity. At the present time the writers in 
this field are more inclined to take the position that both heredity and 
environment are essential in the production of leadership. Neither 
can function without the other. 

Two more specific theories have been developed from the general 
heredity-environment argument. The Great Man theory grew out of the 
belief that heredity is more important, while cultural determinism rests 
upon the belief that environmental factors will produce the man de- 
manded by the specific situation. A third theory holds that leadership is 
largely the result of over-compensation which may or may not have been 
deliberately and consciously attained. Another theory makes leadership 
result from the summation of successful dynamic achievement. This 
theory is based upon the proverb, “Nothing succeeds like success.” Still 
another theory places the origin of leadership at or near puberty and 
believes it to be a result of some unusual experience. Obviously there 
is a great need for a number of research studies upon which more ade- 
quate theories of leadership can be formulated. 

In one sense at least it may be said that leadership is effective in 
face-to-face situations in proportion to the degree of control which the 
leader has over the follower group. That degree of control is due 
in part to the security and permanence of the leader in his position. 
Leaders have developed a number of techniques which have proved effec- 
tive in control of the follower group. Among the most commonly men- 
tioned techniques are the following: rewards, praise, flattery, persua- 
sion, gossip, laughter, threats, slogans, propaganda, dress, and challenge. 
The effectiveness of any one of these measures depends upon the situa- 
tion in which it is used and upon the skill of the leader in using it. 
All of these techniques are more effective if they are not used too fre- 
quently. 

A tabulation of the activities performed by leaders and a list of the 
most common traits possessed by them should be sufficient to convince 
anyone that the majority of these traits and activities are subject to 
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training. The writings of a number of men have been cited which show 
that they believe the schools have a definite responsibility in training 
individuals for leadership. Properly trained teachers and administrators 
might do a great deal more than is being done in the matter of leadership 
training. The home also has a large responsibility and opportunity to 
develop potential leaders. The pre-school age is especially significant 
for the development of an aggressive type of personality necessary in 
many leadership situations. Whether or not leadership ability may be 
effectively transferred from one type of situation to another is an open 
question. Most of the theoretical evidence on this point tends to show 
that leadership is specific with respect to a given type of situation. Cer- 
tainly the trends in the present social, economic, political, and business 
worlds are in the direction of training leaders for a specific situation. 
However, it may be discovered that there is a general composite of traits 
which are demanded by almost all types of situations for effective lead- 
ership. 


Suggested Problems 


This brief summary of the studies in the field of leadership, including 
the general theoretical literature on the subject, reveals the fact that 
the whole field of leadership has not been ordered sufficiently for an in- 
vestigator to select a definite problem which can be limited in all respects. 
The field is one mass of problems and no one of them has been solved. 
After a number of investigations have been made a list of more specific 
studies can be enumerated. For the present the fields for study which 
may be selected will naturally be rather broad and comprehensive. The 
following problems are listed as suggestive of a few of the many ap- 
proaches which might be made to the study of the leader-follower rela- 
tionship: 


1. One of the most suggestive attacks in the field of leadership would 
consist in selecting those who are considered leaders in any situa- 
tion and in administering to them a battery of psychological tests 
in an effort to determine whether or not they actually are leaders 
and, if so, what characteristics they possess. Tests are available 
which are designed to measure such traits as the following: stability, 
sociability, ascendance-submission, extroversion-introversion, mental 
ability, academic standing, speed of decision, strength of will, self- 
confidence, and finality of judgment. A composite picture from the 
results of such an array of tests should give a rather definite idea 
as to whether an individual possesses the traits which may be con- 
sidered characteristic of a leader in the situation studied. The traits 
of leaders in one situation might be compared with the traits of 
leaders in a different situation. Such a comparative study would 
help answer the question, “Are the traits of leaders general or are 
they specific with reference to the type of situation?” 


2. Another way in which to seek to establish the traits of leadership 
would be to present a rating scale, a check list, or a questionnaire 
to followers in a given situation and to secure their preferences with 
respect to traits in their leader. 
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. The techniques used by leaders in the face-to-face situations to con- 
trol their followers and to make their own position more secure are 
very significant. Observation shows that leaders have used rewards, 
threats, slogans, praise, etc., effectively in controlling their followers. 
The number of such techniques and the manner in which they are 
used could be established for each of the major types of leadership 
situations. 


. Likewise, the techniques and devices used by the followers to con- 
trol a leader might be studied. The led group has occasion to get rid 
of a leader at times, again it may wish to retain a leader who desires 
to sever relationships, it may wish to adopt a program which he 
opposes, or it may wish to reject a program which he is championing. 
Different types of groups have discovered various techniques by 
which they secure these desired results. 


. There are certain physical, psychological, and sociological aspects 
of a leadership situation which may materially add to or detract 
from the effectiveness of a leader’s efforts. A given situation may 
demand certain physical traits with respect to size, weight, height, 
color, etc. A leader should know the peculiar demands of a situation 
before he assumes a position of leadership. A series of studies 
might establish a list of the psychological, sociological, and physical 
aspects of given leadership situations. 


. Parental discipline and early home training in general may have a 
significant bearing on potential leadership. Some children are forced 
into passive submission; others are developed in initiative, origi- 
nality, and self-expression. An interesting study might be made to 
determine the influence of various factors in early home training 
upon those who be¢ome leaders and also upon those who become defi- 
nite and permanent followers. 


. The schools have attempted to foster certain activities which were 


supposed to contribute to leadership. On the other hand, the schools 
have often been charged with destroying initiative and originality 
and other traits which are essential to leadership. Studies might be 
designed to determine the influence of the traditional educational 
process upon the production of creative leaders. 


. For those interested in making a psychoanalytic study, the origins 
of leadership and leadership motives would make a challenging in- 
vestigation. An analysis could be made of the lives of those judged 
to be leaders in an effort to determine the motives for leadership 
and the experiences which seem to give rise to leadership activities. 
Such a study would attempt to answer the question, “At what age 
do these origins of leadership appear?” 


. The question of the transfer of leadership activities from one type 
of situation to another is interesting. Is leadership ability general 
or specific? For example, do military leaders make successful civic 
and social leaders? The attack on this problem of the transfer of 
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leadership ability from one situation to another might involve a 
series of genetic studies of leaders who have served in two or more 
distinct types of situations. 


The idea has been often expressed that the intellectual and social 
distance between a leader and his followers must not be too great. 
One might determine the optimum range in 1.Q.’s for leaders in a 
situation of a given type. The matter of charting the social distance 
might be a more difficult task. 


A profitable study might be made on the led group as a distinguish- | 
able factor in a particular situation. We need to know the charac- 
teristic traits of followers as well as of leaders. The important ques- 
tion in such a study would be, “To what éxtent is leadership a prob- 
lem of followership ?” 


Any investigator particularly interested in biology would want to 
study inherited traits in relation to leadership. One might seek 
to answer the question, ““What is the influence of environment on the 
differentiation and development of inherited characteristics ?” 


Many other problems might be listed in this field of leadership. It 


appears that there are three major avenues of approach to this field. 
First, there is the leader, his traits, techniques of control, relation to his 
followers, etc. Second, there is the led group with their traits, tech- 
niques of control, and specific wants. And, third, there are certain 
aspects of the general situation which are more or less distinct from 
both the leader and the led group. All three of these factors are found 
in every situation in which a leader is found in face-to-face relation- 
ships with his followers. 
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